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Art. 1—THE CHALLENGE TO CONSERVATISM. 


CONSERVATISM is much more than a political creed. [It is 
a philosophy of life based on respect for the rights and 
the dignity of the individual man and woman and on a 
belief that the welfare of the State derives from and is 
dependent upon the free exercise of individual genius and 
initiative. 

The Conservative Party expresses these ideals in the 
political field. It supports competitive private enterprise 
against nationalisation and State trading and prefers 
incentive to compulsion. It supports trade unionism, but 
objects to the ‘ closed shop.’ It regards the social services 
not as an instrument for levelling up or levelling down by 
redistribution of wealth, but as a means of securing oppor- 
tunity and of relieving the less fortunate of the handicap of 
bad social or economic conditions. In the development 
of the Empire its purpose is to free the backward peoples 
from oppression, superstition, and economic weakness and 
to teach them to manage their own affairs, with the aim 
that they may become self-governing communities. It 
believes in the dispersal of power and that Government 
should not dominate, but should regulate and inspire. It 
seeks to make the machinery of the State the servant and 
not the master of the individual citizen. 

To-day, in Britain and in many other countries, the 
basic principles of Conservatism are challenged by a new 
ideology, which makes the State the master. In the name 
of ‘ public interest ’ the State is to plan, to control, and to 
direct individual action. In the cause of so-called ‘ effici- 
ency’ it arrogates to itself the spending of most of the 
wealth created by the individual and usurps the human 
qualities of charity and personal service. Taxation is to 
be used not only to transfer spending power from the 
individual to the State official, but often by its discrimina- 
tory character—for example, purchase tax—to frustrate 
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freedom of choice and to impose a pattern of living. Wide 
powers over the lives and property of individuals are con- 
ferred on executive officers of the State and the legislation 
conferring those powers frequently includes provisions by 
which the Executive can themselves give legal validity to 
their own acts and so deprive the individual citizen of the 
protection of the courts of law. Cesar is to have rendered 
unto him not only that which is Cesar’s but that wh.ch is 
God’s also. The General Election of October 1951 brought 
the Conservative Party back to power after six years of 
Socialist rule, to face this challenge at a time of acute crisis 
in our national affairs. 

The purpose of this article is to attempt to determine 
the nature of the problem with which the Conservative 
Government is faced and to estimate its chance of finding 
a solution, or at least the beginning of a solution. 

The symptoms of the disease from which we are suffering 
are painfully clear. Loss of prestige abroad has deprived 
us, for the time being at least, of that moral leadership of 
the world which we had so long enjoyed and which our lone 
stand against the tyranny of Hitlerism had so fully con- 
firmed during the war years. At home, inflation, rising 
prices, the devaluation of the pound, and the adverse 
balance of trade have already lowered the standard of 
living of our people. 

These economic difficulties, already serious enough, are 
now intensified by the paramount necessity of devoting 
precious raw materials and skilled labour to the making of 
armaments on a vast scale and diverting yet more man- 
power to strengthen our armed forces. This further 
burden on our already overloaded economy is inescapable. 
Unless we are firmly resolved to give priority to the 
creation of strength adequate to defend ourselves against 
the threat of attack by armed militant Communism, any 
discussion of the Welfare State or the standard of living of 
our people is futile and dangerously blind to realities. 

But behind these material troubles lies a much more 
serious spiritual malaise which, if not checked and cured, 
threatens our future existence as a Great Power. The 
British have always been patient, tolerant, and law-abiding 
people. These were among the human qualities which 
made us great and helped us to build our Empire. But is 
there not grave danger that patience may become lethargy, 
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tolerance carelessness, and respect for the law merely 
resigned subservience to bureaucracy ? 

To-day we accept almost without protest a steady stream 
of pettifogging rules and regulations, permits and licences, 
many of them unintelligible to the ordinary man, but none 
the less an outrage on the common sense and the common 
decency of responsible people. This watering-down of law 
destroys respect for the rule of law itself. Day after 
day the Press reports insolent and overbearing conduct by 
*‘ snoopers ’ and officials who have been made petty tyrants 
by the dumb acquiescence and servility of a once proud 
people. 

Long-established and honoured customs, institutions 
embodying the traditions of centuries are abused, vilified, 
and derided as out of date or useless and the modern intel- 
lectuals consider it almost indecent that the Chairman of 
the Stock Exchange should remind the people of this 
country of the part that that institution has played in 
building London’s financial and business reputation and 
of the fact that on the Stock Exchange, as in most of the 
financial, insurance, and shipping business of the City, 
deals are Cone not under the sanction of laws or regula- 
tions, but on the old-fashioned British basis of good faith 
between man and man. 

And we put up with second-rate goods, second-rate 
services, second-rate manners, second-rate conduct. In- 
discretions of Ministers of the Crown, even public scandals, 
make newspaper headlines but no longer evoke the astonish- 
ment and disgust which met such rare events a few years 
ago. 

‘I couldn’t care less.’ That thoughtless, meaningless 
catch-phrase has in the last few years become all too 
familiar amongst young men and women. Meaningless 
and indeed not meant, but symbolical of a people who 
for a time seem to have lost that pride in their past and 
confidence in their future which carried them triumphantly 
through the trials and dangers of two world wars. 

This lethargy, this lowered morale, this abandoning of 
old standards of value do not mean that the character 
of the British people has changed. The men and women of 
to-day are, in their millions, the same men and women who 
on the field of battle and in the factories and workshops 
showed the courage, the resource, and the cheerful devotion 
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to duty of their fathers and mothers before them—the 
same men and women who bore night after night the 
horrors of bombing and ‘went to it’ with a will in 
the morning to clear up the mess. 

The reasons for what has happened are clear. When 
the fighting stopped and the lights went up, the people, 
tired, worn out by sorrow, suffering, and ceaseless effort, 
were only too ready to accept the glib assurances of the 
politicians that ‘ round recovery corner’ lay near at hand 
a new and better world of peace and plenty for the asking. 

For a time it seemed this dream had come true. Loans 
and gifts from the United States and from our Dominions 
and Marshall Aid kept the food and the raw materials for 
our industry flowing freely. We lived, not on our own fat 
—for we had none—but on the fat of others, with no 
thought for the day when the loans would have to be repaid 
and we should have to stand on our own feet. Petrol 
rationing and coupons went. The Beveridge Plan, the 
Welfare State, the National Health Service, the raising of 
the school-leaving age—all were swallowed at one gulp. 
Our industry found customers lined up all over the world 
eager to buy whatever we could make at whatever prices we 
cared to charge. There was full employment, with shorter 
hours, higher wages, longer holidays with pay. Even our 
thinking was done for us. The Government would plan ; 
we could at last enjoy the blessings of a ‘ controlled 
economy ’; the gentlemen in Whitehall knew best. We 
could leave everything to them and to their great wisdom. 
We need take no thought, assume no responsibility. Fair 
shares for all—the risks for the bosses and the profits for 
the people—cheap money—easy days. Bread and cir- 
cuses ! 

But the days went by and the millions rendered home- 
less by the war found themselves still on the steadily 
growing ‘ waiting lists’ of the housing authorities ; saw 
rations no bigger and prices going up faster than wages ; 
power cuts and dirty coal; Chancellors of the Exchequer 
warning that the soaking of the rich was now completed ; 
the road to the millennium sign-posted by giant posters 
‘ Work or Want,’ ‘ Export or Die’; taxation rising to a 
level which made extra effort profitless; restrictions, 
restrictions, and again restrictions. 

The high hopes of 1945 vanished into the distant future, 
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frustration took the place of easy confidence. The honey- 
moon was over. The‘ blight of Whitehall ’ had descended. 

And it is now that the Conservative Government has to 
take responsibility for a country on the verge of financial 
disaster and a people disillusioned and disappointed of its 
hopes of recovery. No government in our long history 
has ever had a heavier burden or a greater responsibility. 

Its first duty is to tell the people the truth. It must 
make clear in the simplest possible terms that we are in 
sight of national bankruptcy, our credit exhausted and our 
reserves almost used up; that we are not paying by the 
sweat of our own brows for the food that we eat; that no 
other nation is willing any longer—to quote the Prime 
Minister’s words— to keep the British Lion as a pet’ ; 
that in fact we must now face a future in which our standard 
of living depends, and depends solely, on our own efforts. 

First in priority amongst these economic problems is 
to restore the value of sterling. Closely controlled econ- 
omy, managed currency, and frozen exchanges are in- 
compatible with the Conservative policy of relying on 
individual energy and enterprise. We must therefore aim 
to make sterling freely convertible at the earliest possible 
moment. There are, however, two conditions precedent 
to setting our currency free. The first is that we should 
make definite arrangements for settling the heavy sterling 
balances held in this country, the spasmodic liquidation of 
which, in the last few months, has proved so disturbing a 
feature. Secondly we must honestly and properly balance 
our internal budget at a substantially lower figure than at 
present, so that we may be living within our means, and 
so that the intolerable burden of taxation of the national 
income may be lightened. 

This means clearly very substantial reduction in expen- 
diture and substantial increase in production. Both 
Government and Local Government institutions have 
indulged for some years past in an orgy of reckless expendi- 
ture which we can no longer tolerate. The top-heavy 
administration of public departments and the nationalised 
industries must be ruthlessly cut down and the man- 
power released for productive service in industry and 
commerce. That very large savings indeed can be effected 
in this way both directly and indirectly cannot be denied 
by anyone who is even distantly familiar with our public 
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services to-day. To a large extent these extravagances 
have arisen not from slackness of control so much as 
from unduly complicated organisation. The substitution 
of elaborate chains of committees, regional boards, joint 
boards and so on for control by directly elected bodies 
with an immediate responsibility to the public has led to 
completely unchecked expenditure. What is everybody’s 
business has in fact become nobody’s business. 

The social services would gain substantially in efficiency 
and effectiveness by the elimination of waste and by a 
drastic simplification of all this top-heavy administrative 
machinery, and it is beyond argument that very great 
savings of money could at the same time be effected. If, 
however, it is impossible by tightening up the administra- 
tive machine to secure from the social services an adequate 
share in the reduction of our expenditure which we have 
to face, then we shall be obliged to suspend developments 
in hand or in contemplation and even as an extreme 
measure to cut the present services. If a tree is carrying 
too much fruit it must be thinned out or all the fruit be- 
comes worthless. Unless we can stop the inflation caused 
by over-expenditure of public money, the value of the 
social services will inevitably be cut—and cut without any 
discrimination. 

On one of the social services there can be no restraints. 
The tragic shortage of housing accommodation means 
broken homes, broken lives, broken health, and untold 
misery for millions of our people; we must give to the 
building. of small homes absolute priority over all but 
essential rearmament work. We must free the building 
industry from the restrictions which have kept unused the 
great resources of skill and man-power which exist in the 
thousands of small building firms all over the country. 
We must simplify the control of the building operations of 
Local Authorities so that they may produce the maximum 
of which they are capable. The workers in the building 
trade must be fully assured that there is work ahead to 
occupy them for very many years to come and that there 
is no risk of their working themselves out of a job if they 
redouble their efforts to meet this great national need. It 
does not, however, follow that there must be an increase in 
the spending of public money to provide more houses. A 
substantial increase in the pool of housing accommodation 
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can be provided by private enterprise building without any 
subsidy, and local authorities by the sale of some of their 
houses can in fact provide considerable relief to the subsidy 
payer. There is, too, every reason to believe that more 
free competition between private developers and public 
authorities will in itself lead to reductions in building 
costs. 

Restraint and retrenchment in our domestic affairs will 
improve the value of sterling abroad. There must remain, 
however, a very serious gap between our imports and our 
exports. We must do everything possible to reduce that 
gap by drastically cutting imports of all goods not vital 
to the maintenance of our industry and to the due per- 
formance of our obligations to rearm. Such cuts must 
inevitably cause personal hardship all the greater by 
contrast with the fool’s paradise in which we have lived 
for the last few years. 

The fundamental problem, however, is to make good 
the wastage of the war years and of the careless rapture 
which followed and to build again for our people a high 
and steadily rising standard of living earned by their own 
efforts. The only solution of this basic problem is the 
creation of more wealth and particularly exportable wealth. 

Much has been written about ways and means of 
increasing production. Production it is true has, in the 
last few years, shown substantial increase, but not at a 
pace commensurate with our need or indeed with the 
opportunities which the world-wide seller’s market offered. 
Much more must be done and done under conditions the 
difficulties of which are now seen to be much greater than 
they were. Capital expenditure, for example, has to-day 
to include the needs of the rearmament programme. In 
particular, the resources of labour and material for building 
construction will be severely strained to provide extensions 
of armament factories and to meet the overwhelmingly 
important demands of the housing programme. 

A vigorous effort is therefore necessary to ensure the 
best possible use of existing factory space. In many cases 
production can be increased without additional floor space, 
by providing more up-to-date plant—and particularly 
handling machinery. Much of our machine tool and other 
equipment, however, must be imported, so that total 
resources in this direction must be limited. It seems 
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inevitable that some control over machine tool supplies 
should remain to ensure that priority is given to the needs 
of armament firms and those with large export markets. 

In conditions such as these, where we are short of both 
space and equipment, it is vital to get the utmost out of 
what we have. There must be a greater sense of urgency, 
a clearer understanding of the desperate need for increased 
output, a realisation that men must work harder and 
longer. Exhortation and propaganda may awaken organ- 
ised labour to the facts—but there must be action as well. 

It is commonly agreed that restrictive practices should 
be abandoned both by employers and employed. There 
is, however, less general agreement that the most dangerous 
restrictive practices of all are those of the Government itself. 
The Conservative Government must demonstrate its 
faith in private enterprise by taking its hands off industry 
and commerce wherever possible. This means removing 
controls, quotas, and all other forms of restriction as quickly 
as possible even if some risks have to be run. It means 
restoring to private enterprise the main responsibility for 
keeping us supplied with food and raw materials. It means 
returning to private enterprise the ownership and manage- 
ment of much of the already nationalised industries—the 
steel industry, the major part of road transport, and the 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange. The competitive spirit must 
be restored to the railways, the mines, and public utility 
undertakings by decentralising control to local administra- 
tive bodies with real responsibility for action under the 
general policy direction of a central authority. 

The general aim of the Government must be to create 
an atmosphere of expansion not only by the removal of 
restrictions but by giving every possible help and encour- 
agement to development and enterprise. It is only in 
such an atmosphere that management has the confidence 
to extend its operations or that workpeople are ready to 
work harder without the fear of working themselves out of 
a job. 

Mere increase of production, however, will not be 
enough if our prices are too high for foreign buyers. Pro- 
duction costs must be reduced—not by cutting wages, but 
by increasing incentive to greater and more sustained 
effort. Some tax concession in respect of overtime earn- 
ings would help psychologically if a workable way of giving 
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it could be found. Schemes to give the workers in industry 
a direct and tangible interest in the profits of their industry 
should be encouraged. Production bonuses, profit sharing, 
co-partnership, co-ownership, bonuses based on profits or 
on dividends—these are some of the many forms in which 
such an interest can be given. But each industry—indeed 
often each individual firm—must be left to select the 
method which suits best the character of the industry, its 
financial structure, its dividend policy, and so on. 

The making of profits should be encouraged. Free 
competition, now rapidly becoming more intense with the 
re-entry of Germany and Japan into world markets, will 
suffice, as it always has, to prevent excessive profit at the 
expense of the consumer. High profits are a measure of 
efficiency and a safeguard of continued employment and 
taxation can be so directed as to secure that a proper pro- 
portion of those profits is ploughed back to finance develop- 
ment. But care must be taken not to tax the distribution 
of profits to the point where investors and especially 
foreign investors are unwilling to provide the risk capital 
which is the life-blood of industry. In particular, much 
thought will be needed if any new excess profits tax is to 
secure its proper purpose without the penalising of enter- 
prise and efficiency and the encouragement of waste or 
extravagance, which were so often found under previous 
ad hoc taxation of this kind. 

Measures such as these, if sufficiently drastic, can make 
us again a self-supporting nation. It must, however, be 
recognised that the physical resources of this country itself 
are limited and that in the long term we must look farther 
afield. Can there be any doubt where our future lies ? 
This little island is the centre of a world-wide Empire with 
natural wealth beyond imagination. Canada with its 
measureless stores of oil, minerals, timber and power, its 
potential as a food producer—aAustralia with hundreds of 
thousands of square miles of undeveloped land and vast 
reserves of minerals—South Africa with its gold, asbestos, 
manganese, and diamonds—all these Dominion countries 
with space and power for great industrial development— 
and the Colonies, between them able, with enlightened 
development, to produce food and raw materials in almost 
unlimited quantities. Here is a field for expansion and 
development which can and will make the British people 
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not only the most powerful but incomparably the richest 
group of nations the world has ever known. 

British industrial business enterprises—manufacturers, 
merchants, bankers, insurers—must be encouraged to take 
advantage of the great opportunities which the Empire 
countries offer. We must freely invest our wealth, genius, 
knowledge, and ultimately man-power in these develop- 
ments and provide the leadership which the nations of all 
colours and all creeds who give allegiance to the Throne 
of England so earnestly and so eagerly desire. 

These are some of the political and administrative 
tasks with which the Conservative Government will have 
to deal. The solution of our problems, however, cannot 
be achieved merely by administrative efficiency. Only a 
change of heart—a new spirit in the people themselves— 
can restore the resilience, the pride, the confidence and 
the energy which are needed in the days ahead. Skilled 
organisation, modern machinery, good working conditions, 
intelligent sympathetic management—all these help to 
greater industrial production, but they cannot compel it. 
Ultimately we depend on the extra effort voluntarily given 
by the individual men and women workers in the fields 
and factories. That has always been sound conservatism ; 
it is to-day more than ever, common sense. 

The country looks to those now in authority to give 
inspiration and leadership in place of regulation and re- 
straint. They must restore to the people the personal 
responsibility which is every man’s right and which 
distinguishes the free man from the slave. Responsibility 
of parents for their children, responsibility of providing 
for misfortune or old age, responsibility for making a home, 
responsibility of choice in the way of living and expenditure 
of one’s own earnings, responsibility for the quality 
and quantity of one’s work—all these responsibilities have 
in recent years been usurped by the State. 

Here, then, is the challenge to Conservatism—a 
challenge not merely to the administrative and intellectual 
qualities of the Conservative Party, but much more to 
the strength of its spiritual convictions. It is for the 
Conservatives to give fresh hope to our people; to set 
before them a future worthy of the traditions of our 
glorious past, a future of friendship with all, but depend- 
ence on none, and to place the responsibility for that future 
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squarely on their shoulders. It is against the nature of 
British men and women to be pushed around and managed 
by planners, economists, intellectuals, and politicians. 
When times are bad they ask only for clear leadership. 

In the days following the evacuation from Dunkirk 
the people of this country—by all the rules of war defeated 
beyond hope—achieved what seemed the impossible. 
Our factories worked night and day, our shattered armies 
were reformed and re-equipped, none shirked the call to 
duty. Out of the ruins they built a monument of courage 
and endurance and gave fresh hope to the world. 

The same spirit still lives in the same people. 

‘Set the people free,’ ‘ Trust the people’: these words 
of our great Leader are not mere Party slogans—they 
embody the only hope of salvation. 

HAROLD WEBBE. 
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Art. 2—EUROPEAN FEDERATION—THE NEED FOR 
REALISM. 


VOLTAIRE once said, ‘If you wish to converse with me, 
define your terms.’ This demand must have made con- 
versation rather difficult, but, on the other hand, it prob- 
ably prevented much loose thinking and considerable 
misunderstanding. It would be fortunate if such a high 
standard were adopted in discussions concerning inter- 
national problems, because one of the major sources of 
confusion has been the use of vague words and phrases 
that have no precise meaning. ‘Sovereignty,’ ‘ power 
politics,’ ‘ democracy,’ ‘ self-determination ’—each of these 
may have various and conflicting connotations. 

No better illustration of this tendency can be found 
than in some of the books and articles written in support 
of European federation, because they fail to tell us with 
any precision what is implied in the conception of a 
federal State. The idea itself is so appealing that the 
details are forgotten. Briefly put, the argument is that 
as the United States, which is a federal State, has become 
the wealthiest and the most powerful nation in the modern 
world, therefore federalism must be the solution for 
European problems. Before this argument can be accepted 
it is necessary to ascertain what federalism in the United 
States implies, and then to determine whether European 
conditions make such a federation possible. It is not a 
question of ideals, however desirable, but a problem of 
facts. 

The great discovery made by the creators of the Ameri- 
can Constitution was that two supreme governments could 
function within the same territory if there was a division 
of powers between them: As Professor Wheare has said : 
‘ Federal government means therefore a division of func- 
tions between coordinate authorities, authorities which 
are in no way subordinate one to another either in the 
extent or in the exercise of their allotted functions.’ 

When the Constitutional Convention met in Phila- 
delphia in 1787 it was clear to all the members that only 
the minimum powers should be given to the Federal 
Government because the loyalty of most Americans at that 
time was directed to their individual States. We can 
therefore say that the powers of the Federal Government 
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were limited to those which were considered to be essential 
to the adequate functioning of a government. Anything 
beyond these limits was carefully excluded from the Con- 
stitution so as to avoid all unnecessary criticism when the 
time came for ratification. Roughly speaking, only the 
powers concerning matters of common interest were given 
to the United States, while those which concerned internal 
affairs were left to the individual States. It was felt that 
the latter would be of far greater importance than the 
national ones, but time has shown how hopelessly wrong 
this calculation was. 

Most of the powers given to the Federal Government 
are set out in Section 8 of Article 1 of the Constitution, in 
which the powers of Congress are enumerated. These 
powers are divided into eighteen paragraphs, but to under- 
stand their true scope it is convenient to group them under 
five heads. 

The first group consists of what may be called the 
necessary powers of government. By far the most im- 
portant of these is the power to collect taxes, because a 
government which cannot raise money is bound to be 
completely ineffective. The taxes are collected not from 
the constituent States, but from the individual citizen. 
It was the absence of this power which had led to the 
collapse of the previous government under the Articles of 
Confederation, because the Confederation had to depend 
on the willingness of the States to pay the necessary money 
for its support. Unfortunately each State waited for the 
others to pay first, with the result that hardly anything 
was collected. Under the new Constitution it was the 
individual citizen who had to pay the taxes which were 
laid on him by Congress. To make this power effective it 
was necessary to provide that the taxes would be collected 
by Federal officers and through the Federal courts. If 
the collection of the taxes had been left to the individual 
States they could have stultified the national government. 
Incidental to taxation is the power to establish and control 
the national currency, because if each State were free to 
deal with its own currency as it saw fit then the Federal 
system would collapse. Taxes cannot be paid in currencies 
of different and fluctuating values. 

The second head deals with commerce. Congress is 
given the power ‘to regulate commerce with foreign 
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nations, and among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes.’ It was because foreign nations were 
threatening to play one State against another in com- 
mercial matters that the need for a federal State became 
so clear. Nor could a federation exist if each part could 
enter into individual agreements with foreign States, be- 
cause this would destroy unit, at a point where it is most 
necessary. There is no existing federation which has not 
been given control over international commerce. Of equal 
importance is control over inter-State commerce. If each 
individual State can surround itself by a customs barrier, 
then the rivalry among the States will prevent the Federal 
Government from functioning properly. International and 
inter-State commerce are so closely linked together that 
it is impossible in practice to control the one without 
directing the other. 

The third group covers the control of international 
relations, because no federation could exist if each part 
were free to enter into separate commitments. The 
Federal State must make war and peace as a whole, it being 
always, from the standpoint of international affairs, an 
indivisible unit. This is true not only of matters of war 
and peace but also of problems relating to tariffs, reciprocal 
trade agreements, and other treaty subjects. The Ameri- 
can Constitution therefore provides that a treaty made by 
the Federal Government shall override conflicting State 
legislation. 

The fourth group gives control of the armed forces to 
the Federal Government. The States may maintain their 
own militia, but Congress has the power to raise armies 
and to call out the militia to suppress insurrections and 
to repel invasions. In time of war these powers of the 
Federal Government become of paramount importance. 
There is virtually nothing that it cannot do, provided that 
its acts have a reasonable relation to the war effort. 

The fifth group is made up of various powers of control 
over the individual States. The most important of these 
is the power to maintain order in an individual State if the 
State Government is unable to suppress domestic disorder, 
A federation could not function if its parts were in a con- 
dition of anarchy. Nor could the Federation function if the 
individual parts adopted forms of government inconsistent 
with that of the Federal Government: the Constitution 
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therefore provides that ‘ the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.’ 

The Constitution gives some other powers to the 
Federal Government which in practice are of great im- 
portance, but the ones which I have enumerated are the 
ones which can be described as the minimum ones; they 
are the pillars on which the Federal State is based. One 
test of their essential nature is to consider whether the 
United States could continue to exist if any one of them 
was withdrawn. I think that the makers of the Constitu- 
tion were right when they reached the conclusion that 
without these powers the Federation would fail. 

Are these powers of great practical importance to the 
ordinary citizen ? It may seem rather absurd even to put 
this question to-day, but when the Constitution was 
adopted no one realised how great a part they would play. 
Alexander Hamilton, in the course of the Convention 
debates, said that it was not conceivable that the Federal 
Government would ever have to raise more than three 
million dollars a year. During the recent war more than 
that was spent every hour. But the mere size of the 
sum involved does not give an adequate picture of the part 
played by the Federal Government by means of taxation 
on the life of the individual citizen. Through the taxing 
power the whole social and economic life of the nation can 
be altered: to-day the income tax and the inheritance 
taxes have brought to an end the great fortunes of the 
past which placed so much power in a few hands. It has 
been said with some truth that taxation can be a more 
potent instrument of revolution than are bayonets and 
machine guns. 

When we turn to international and interstate com- 
merce we find that these were of minor importance when 
the Constitution came into force because the country was 
largely agricultural, and means of communication were 
primitive. To-day there is hardly an activity which is 
not related to interstate commerce. Agriculture, which 
was almost entirely local in 1800, has become national in 
character: thus if New York State were cut off from the 
rest of the Union even for a week the people would begin 
to go hungry and a month would mean complete starva- 
tion. The same national character is true of manufactured 
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goods, of moving pictures, of radio, and of nearly every 
other enterprise of any importance. 

The result is that to-day, except in matters of police, the 
Federal Government is of far greater importance to the 
average citizen than is the government of his individual 
State. That is why the national elections to the Presidency 
and to Congress play such a dominant role in American 
political thinking. Even the Southerner, with his strong 
local patriotism, must look to Washington to see that his 
cotton and his tobacco find an adequate market. At first 
sight it seems extraordinary that all this has been done 
by a comparatively few words in Section 8 of Article 1 of 
the Constitution. No one would have been more surprised 
at this result than the Founders of the Constitution if they 
could have foreseen the result of their work. They thought 
that they were giving only a few limited powers to the 
Federal Government, but what they failed to realise was 
that these powers would in time become all-important. 
International affairs, taxation, commerce—these three 
rule our lives. 

With this analysis of American federalism as a back- 
ground, how would a European federation work ? Let us 
take the five powers which have been found essential not 
only in the United States but in every existing federation, 
such as Australia, Canada, or Switzerland, and see how 
each would function under European conditions. 

1. Taxation. To establish a single system of taxation 
which would be fair to the citizens in all the European 
countries would be an almost impossible task, because 
there are such radical differences in the economic and 
social systems of the various countries. But even if such 
a system could be devised, the practical difficulties in 
relation to its enforcement would be almost insuperable. 
The Federation would have to provide its own officers and 
establish its own courts because this could not be left to 
the individual States. It is notorious that while taxes are 
paid in full in Great Britain, there are other countries in 
which they are evaded to a considerable degree. <A federa- 
tion would soon break down if such a difference in the 
enforcement of federal taxes were allowed to exist. It 
may be said that too much emphasis must not be put on 
the matter of taxation because the amount required by 
the federal government would be small. But would it be 
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small? Is not such a prediction as likely to be falsified by 
experience as has been that of Alexander Hamilton ? 
To-day we can have no limited liability States, whether 
federal or unitary. Whatever the original intention of its 
founders, a European Federation would be able, through 
taxation, to establish complete financial hegemony. 

2. Commerce. The control of international and inter- 
state commerce would give the European Federation the 
same dominant control of economic life as is now exercised 
by the United States Federation. It is easy to say, by 
pointing to the American example, that all interstate 
barriers should be swept away, but in the United States 
this has only proved possible because if the economic 
situation in one State tends to deteriorate then the people 
can emigrate to another. In no other country of the world 
is the population so mobile. But this would not be 
possible in Europe because of the language and the cultural 
differences. An actor in New York can go to Hollywood, 
but an English actor cannot move to Rome. If French 
motor-cars were to flood the English market, English 
factories could not move to France. Under these circum- 
stances, would an English working-man be prepared to 
entrust his whole economic life to a federal legislature 
predominantly foreign in character? Herbert Agar has 
pointed out that a federation will only work in a satisfactory 
manner if there are no serious conflicts of interest between 
the various parts, and that in the United States these have 
been avoided except at the time of the Civil War. They 
have been avoided because, for example, when the New 
England farms became less fertile, then the New England 
farmer could move out West. Could such conflicts of 
interest be avoided in a European Federation ? It would 
take an optimist indeed to answer such a question in the 
affirmative. 

3. International Relations. ‘To-day we tend to think 
of international relations mainly in terms of war and 
peace because of the disastrous condition of the world 
since 1914, but it is obvious that they cover a far wider 
field. In international affairs the European countries have 
a common concern for peace, but in other matters they 
may have separate and even conflicting interests. Great 
Britain has special relations with the Dominions and with 
India, Holland with East India, France with Africa and 
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Indo-China, Belgium with the Congo, Spain with South 
America. Are these to be dealt with by the federal 
government or are they to be left to the individual States ? 
It will not do to say that only matters of war and peace 
will be left to the federal government, because it is not 
possible to draw a line. It is not due to a coincidence 
that in every existing federation all international matters, 
however important or unimportant, are assigned exclu- 
sively to the central government. The picture of a 
Europe in which the foreign offices in London, Paris, 
Rome, and Brussels were all abolished is certainly a start- 
ling one. 

4. The Armed Forces. Perhaps the European Federa- 
tion would find its easiest task in the creation of a federal 
army, navy, and air force, but even here the difficulties 
would be formidable. The close cooperation between the 
United States and the British forces has been described as 
the most remarkable achievement of the recent war. 
Would complete amalgamation of the two have been 
possible ? It is interesting that no one suggested so radical 
a step, although the language difficulty would have been 
only a minor one. It is even less easy to envisage a 
European Federal army most of the members of which 
would not be able to talk to each other or to their officers. 
If, on the other hand, the army were divided into separate 
national and linguistic groups, then it would cease to be 
really federal in character. 

5. Control over the Individual States. A European 
Federation would mean that the central government would 
have to guarantee the maintenance of order in the various 
parts, as is done in all existing federations. Even in so 
politically peaceful a country as the United States this has 
given rise to some questions of the utmost difficulty, 
Federal intervention having sometimes been bitterly criti- 
cised by the State authorities. Would the European 
Federation be empowered to use federal troops to put 
down a general strike which threatened anarchy in a con- 
stituent State ? It would be difficult to refuse such aid, 
especially if all armed forces were federal ones, but it is 
easy to see how much bitterness such outside intervention 
would cause. Might it not give rise to a general class war 
which it is the very purpose of Western democracy to 
avoid ? 
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If this analysis of the nature of federalism is substan- 
tially correct, then a European Federation is neither feasible 
nor desirable to-day because it would give rise to more 
problems than it would solve. The argument for a 
European Federation which is based on the success of the 
United States is at best a misleading one because few, if 
any, of the conditions which exist in America can be 
found in Europe. There are superficial differences among 
the various parts of the United States, but basically the 
country is a unit in a geographical and a cultural sense. 
Federation was the result and not the cause of this unity. 
In Europe the State lines are not artificial, as they are in 
America, but are based on physical divisions and on cultural 
differences which find their roots in a thousand years of 
history. The idealist may ignore them, but unfortunately 
the facts will continue to exist. 

But this conclusion is not necessarily a pessimistic one, 
because it is still possible to find in the principles of Western 
democracy a sufficient foundation on which to build co- 
ordinated action. These principles include a common 
recognition that government must be based on law and not 
on arbitrary command, that in every State there must be 
a constitutional provision under which the government in 
power can be changed in accord with the popular will, and 
that those in power should be subject to popular criticism. 
Nations which are based on these common ideas will be 
able to act together because they speak the same political 
language. Moreover unity of action is governed by unity 
of interest, and all the nations of Europe have a common 
interest in peace. In attempting to achieve this common 
aim the European nations will build a natural confederation 
which will inevitably strengthen the unity between them, 
but that does not mean that they should seek to achieve 
to-day the complete unity which is implicit in the idea of 
federation. ‘ Experience must be our only guide’ was 
the maxim adopted by the Constitutional Convention in 
1787. It is not a bad maxim to follow to-day. 


A. L. GOODHART. 
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Art. 3.--THE LAST PHASE OF THE INDIAN STATES: II. 


IN the last issue of this Review I described how all the States 
within or contiguous to the boundaries of the new Indian 
dominion were induced to join the Indian Union, and to 
what extent they were merged or integrated in the process. 
In the present article I propose to complete the story of 
the transformation of the States from sovereign entities 
to the level of ordinary Indian districts by relating how the 
surviving States and State Unions had their special charac- 
teristics modified from within. The acceding States were 
classifiable into the following four groups : 


(1) Provincially merged States, e.g. Baroda. 

(2) Centrally merged States, e.g. Bhopal. 

(3) Unions of States, e.g. Rajasthan. 

(4) States continuing as separate administrative 
units, e.g. Mysore. 


The provincially and centrally merged States, by that 
very fact, automatically lost all their sovereign attributes ; 
but, as accession to the Indian Union initially involved 
acceptance of Union control only over Defence, Communica- 
tions, and Foreign Relations, States in the third and fourth 
categories might have been expected to retain the greater 
part of administration under their own control. Since 
then, however, step by step the remaining powers of these 
States have been whittled away, and under the new con- 
stitution they have been placed more or less in the same 
position as the Provinces. A suspensory clause, however, 
provides for the maintenance of the President’s control 
over the States for an interim period up to a maximum of 
ten years, within which time presumably they are expected 
to have become accustomed to a democratic regime. 

The process and its justification are thus described in 
the White Paper published by the Indian Government in 
March 1950. The italics are mine : 


‘Since 1929, the Congress had openly declared that the 
States “should be brought in line with British India by the 
introduction of responsible Government.’’ The democratic up- 
surge could not be contained in the territories formerly called 
British India. Indeed independence of India could have no 
meaning if the people of the States did not have the same 
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political, social and economic freedom as was enjoyed by the 
people of the Provinces. The Government of India had to 
take note of the awakening in States. It was clear beyond 
doubt that only a positive and bold approach would avert the 
explosive situation towards which the States were heading. 
It is no doubt true that in States democratic institutions did 
not have the opportunity and time to take root; a sudden 
change over from an absolutist regime to a democratic order 
therefore involved an element of risk. At the same time the 
Government of India could not ignore the patent fact that it 
was no longer possible to dole out power to the people in 
niggardly measures. For generations the people of States had 
been fed on clichés such as ‘‘ democracy is a slow-growing 
plant’’; ‘‘States must evolve Constitutions suiting their 
genius and requirements with well-defined checks’; ‘* States 
must notimport from outside a single mass produced Constitu- 
tion,’ ete. With the liberation of India from the foreign yoke 
the people were in no mood to allow such cobwebs of verbiage 
to cloud the issue of transfer of power to them. There was 
great danger therefore in introducing an element of gradualness 
in the process of scaling down autocracy from its exalted perch. 
It was in this context that complete elimination of the autocracy 
of Rulers was decided upon: full and final transfer of power 
Jrom the Rulers to the people has been an essential feature of 
all schemes adopted for the integration of States. 

‘In the process of the merger of States with the Provinces 
or their constitution into Centrally administered areas, transfer 
of power to the people is automatic in that the merged States 
become part of the administrative units which are governed by 
the popular Governments of the Provinces and the Centre as 
the case may be. So far as the Provincially merged States are 
concerned, under the arrangement made by virtue of the 
statutory orders issued under Section 290A of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, provision was made for the representation 
of the people of the merged States in the Provincial Legislature. 
In the Centrally administered areas, apart from their demo- 
cratisation in the form of responsibility of the administration 
to the Central Legislature, the Chief Commissioners are to be 
assisted by Advisory Councils. Such Councils with a majority 
of popular representatives have already been established in 
two of the newly created Centrally administered units, namely, 
Himachal Pradesh and Kutch. The question of setting up 
similar Councils in the other units is under consideration. The 
people of these states will also be represented in the Central 
Legislature. As regards the Unions of States, wherever prac- 
ticable popular interim Ministries were set up to conduct their 
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administration. Three of these Unions namely, Saurashtra, 
Travancore-Cochin and Madhya Bharat have Legislatures 
functioning in them and their Ministries are responsible to their 
respective Legislatures. Even in the States so far unaffected 
by any scheme of merger or integration, the movement for full 
responsible government has rapidly developed. There are now 
only three States continuing as separate units, viz.: Hyderabad, 
Mysore and the State of Jammu and Kashmir. Popular 
Governments have been established in two of them, the only 
exception being Hyderabad where popular Government will be 
set up as soon as the first Legislature of the State under the 
new Constitution is summoned. The Constitution of India 
assigns to the Rajpramukh, the Council of Ministers and the 
Legislature the same functions as are exercisable by their 
counterparts in the Provinces. This completes, in all respects, 
the process of transforming the autocratic set-up in States into 
a full-fledged democratic order.’ 


Whatever degree of truth there may be in the argu- 
ment for democratisation given above, it is clear that it is 
irreconcilable with the pledge given by Sardar Patel in his 
statement of July 5, 1947, as States Minister, when he 
promised that Congress would scrupulously observe the 
autonomous existence of the States, and declared that it 
was not the desire of Congress to interfere in any manner 
whatever with the domestic affairs of the States. So soon 
in fact, however, was this declaration followed by action 
completely at variance therewith, that it looks as if there 
never_had been any intention to observe it. 

The various interim steps in carrying out this policy 
of democratisation of the State Unions are indicated below. 

As in many States there was no distinction between a 
Ruler’s private property and State property, one of the 
first things undertaken by the new Government of India 
was to define and demarcate clearly the private property 
of the Ruler. The Instruments of Merger, or Covenants 
establishing the State Unions, accordingly required Rulers 
to furnish by a specified date inventories of their private 
property, whether immovable property, securities or cash 
balances. Disputes were to be settled by an arbiter ap- 
pointed by the Government of India. High Courts, Public 
Services Commissions, and Boards of Revenue were formed 
in the Unions. A commencement was made with the 
codification of their laws and their approximation to 
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Provincial legislation. The numerous enclaves of States 
in each other, or in Provinces and vice versa, were wiped 
out by an exchange of territory. In line with the abolition 
of Zamindars in the Provinces, the Government of India 
has undertaken to abolish Jagidars in the States, but in the 
meantime is going slow in this respect. The internal 
customs duties, levied in many States in lieu of income tax, 
have been abolished. State Forces have either been dis- 
solved or absorbed into the Indian Army. A start has 
been made with the integration of the corresponding 
services in the different States, and State candidates have 
been made eligible for the Indian services, which now cover 
all the States. The legislative powers of the dominion 
have also been extended to all the subjects specified in 
Federal and Concurrent Legislative Lists. At first, in 
accordance with the promises made to the States, taxation 
was excluded, but finally, as a result of the reeommenda- 
tions of a special committee appointed to inquire into the 
subject, on grounds of logic and general administrative 
convenience, there has been complete financial integration 
of the States with the rest of the Dominion, and transfer 
of assets and liabilities on the basis of equality of treatment 
between Provinces and States. Pending the new con- 
stitution framed by the Constituent Assembly taking effect, 
the Rajapramukh and Council of Ministers were placed 
under the general control of, and have to comply with the 
instructions of, the Government of India. Senior Officers 
were deputed in all Unions to fill key posts, such as those 
of Chief and Finance Secretaries, and Inspectors General 
of Police. Advisers were also attached to the important 
departments, so that the Unions would have the benefit of 
their experience without impairing the democratic responsi- 
bility of the Council of Ministers. Incidentally, of course, 
this gave the Central Government a stranglehold over the 
administration of the Unions, as all papers connected with 
their departments had to pass through these Advisers ; 
they could call for any papers they wanted, attend Cabinet 
Meetings, and express their views. 

The effect of these various changes has been to make 
the administration of the State Unions approximate for 
practical purposes to those of the Provinces. The wide 
departure from the Government of India’s original pledge 
that States joining the Dominion need accede only on the 
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three subjects of Defence, Foreign Affairs, and Communi- 
cations, and would be entirely free from other interference, 
is briefly passed over in the White Paper thus : 


‘ With the formation of the Union of States the necessity of 
enlarging the content of the accession of States was more 
acutely felt. In the Covenant establishing the second United 
State of Rajasthan, therefore, permissive provision was made 
for extending the Dominion’s legislative powers over the Union. 
In all subsequent covenants the provision was made mandatory. 
All the Rajapramukhs (including the Rajapramukhs of the 
Union in whose Covenants a provision in this behalf was not 
included) subsequently signed fresh Instruments of Accession 
by which they acceded to the Dominion of India in respect of 
all matters specified in the Federal and Concurrent Lists, 
excepting those relating to taxation, and eventually taxation 
was included also.’ 


It is clear that it was of great advantage to the Govern- 
ment of India that this uniformity should prevail, but the 
passage above gives no clue how the Rulers were induced 
to agree, in view of the assurances previously given them. 
An explanation is given elsewhere in the White Paper in 
its justification of the Privy Purse settlements, which how- 
ever scarcely seems adequate, having regard to the magni- 
tude of the sacrifice involved : 


‘It was against this unpropitious background (i.e. the lapse 
of paramountcy) that the Government of India invited the 
Rulers of the States to accede on three subjects of Defence, 
External Affairs and Communications. At the time the pro- 
posal was put forward to the Rulers, an assurance was given 
to them that they would retain the status quo except for 
accession on these subjects. It had been made clear to them 
that this accession did not imply any financial liability on the 
part of the States and that there was no intention either to 
encroach on the internal autonomy or the sovereignty of the 
States or to fetter their discretion in respect of their acceptance 
of the new Constitution of India. These commitments had to 
be borne in mind when the States Ministry approached the 
Rulers for the integration of their States. There was nothing 
to compel or induce the Rulers to merge the identity of their 
States. Any use of force would have not only been against 
our professed principles but would have also caused serious 
repercussions. If the Rulers had elected to stay out, they 
would have continued to draw the heavy Civil Lists which 
they were drawing b-fore and in a large number of cases they 
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could have continued to enjoy unrestricted use of the States 
revenues. The minimum which we could offer to them as 
quid pro quo for parting with their ruling powers was to 
guarantee to them privy purses and certain privileges on a 
reasonable and defined basis. The privy purse settlements are 
therefore in the nature of consideration for the surrender by 
the Rulers of all their ruling powers and also for the dissolution 
of the States as separate units.’ 


Even although in the case of certain States, the present 
Rulers have been granted for their lifetimes much larger 
Privy Purses than those fixed for their successors, they 
were considerably smaller than the revenues they had 
enjoyed before, and there is little doubt that many of the 
Princes would have refused to join the Indian Union if 
they had felt they could. Sardar Patel himself in his 
speech in the Constituent Assembly indeed admitted this : 
‘The situation was indeed fraught with immeasurable 
potentialities of disruption, for some of the Rulers did 
wish to exercise their technical (sic) right to declare independ- 
ence, and others to join the neighbouring Dominion.’ An 
article in ‘ Mysindia’ dated Oct. 15, 1950, gives a more 
rational explanation of their non-resistance: ‘The Princes 
had surely intelligence enough to realise that they became 
orphaned the moment when the British foster-parent left 
our shores, and that the least sign of refractoriness on their 
part in the new situation would serve as an invitation to 
police action by republican Delhi. The Sardar had but to 
signal out his will to secure instant obedience. The miracle 
was really made possible by Lord Mountbatten’s stampede, 
and the presence of Sardar Baldeo Singh’s forces.’ 

So that the attitude of the Government of India to the 
States may be clear, the more important passages from the 
lengthy justification of their policy given in the White 
Paper are quoted below : 


‘The position was inescapable that with the withdrawal of 
the British, the Government of India must step in and fill the 
vacuum. The trend in the States clearly indicated that with 
the end of British rule in India, the entire States’ structure 
would come down with acrash. The Government of India had 
therefore to act promptly. 

‘The first step in this direction was the accession of the 
States on the three subjects of Defence, External Affairs and 
Communications. This form of accession created only a 
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tenuous constitutional relationship and did not enable the 
Government of India to discharge effectively its responsibility 
as the Central Government of India vis-a-vis the States. The 
question before the Government of India was whether the rest 
of the gap should be filled on a progressive or retrogressive 
basis. If autocracy was allowed to fill the breach, then the 
contrast between the States and the Provinces, which was 
already very sharp even before independence, would have in- 
evitably led to an explosive situation. The only alternative 
was to fill the vacuum by expanding the scope of the con- 
stitutional relationship between the States and the Centre... . 
The policy of integration and democratisation, which the 
Government of India have applied to the States, constituted 
thus the only solution of the problem of States, and the only 
method of fitting in the States in the new set-up of India. 
This was, therefore, no emotional approach, nor any expan- 
sionist policy, nor power politics. Highly practical reasons of 
geography, all-compelling defence and internal security require- 
ments, basic economic needs of the country, and other equally 
strong considerations rendered a real organic unification of 
India imperative. 

‘The pace at which the events moved in States was rather 
rapid. There was, no doubt, an element of risk in changing 
the face of States overnight. At the same time a policy of 
gradualness involved even more potential dangers. The form 
and the method of government are normally in a continual 
process of change. The normal operation of dynamic political 
forces had been arrested in States and they had remained prac- 
tically static for over a hundred years. Loud discordance 
between the conditions of the people and the urge of the times 
spurs up the people to revolutionary activity. It was therefore 
part of wisdom to accelerate the pace so as to keep step with 
the new orientation of popular aspirations. There was there- 
fore undoubtedly sound reason for what might appear as 
** stampeding ”’ the States into the new order. 

‘There were two factors which forced the pace of events, 
firstly the British declaration regarding the lapse of para- 
mountcy, ana secondly the patent vulnerability of the smaller 
States. It is quite conceivable that if the vacuum resulting 
from the lapse of paramountcy had not been caused, the forces 
that rushed to fill it might not have gathered the momentum 
which rapidly transformed the States. The dangers inherent 
in the situation were underlined by the attitude of some of the 
Princes who were inclined to'sacrifice national interests and the 
interests of the people on the altar of personal ambition. The 
events in certain States such as Junagadh and Hyderabad had 
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come as pointers in that direction. If the Government of India 
had been formally recognised as the succession Government in 
respect of the relations of the States with the Crown the process 
of fitting the States into the new structure of India would have 
probably taken its normal course. The inherent incapacity of 
the smaller units to continue in their old set-up, even for a 
short period, was another factor which unleashed the forces 
which enveloped even the bigger States.’ 


From the point of view of the Government of India 
Sardar Patel and his henchman, Mr Menon, have un- 
doubtedly accomplished a great piece of work, and the 
Indian sub-continent will be a more coherent and easily 
administered structure than it was under British rule. 
On the other hand, Sardar Patel’s statement that no power 
politics were employed appears quite contrary to the 
evidence. His argument that there might have been 
some kind of autocratic reaction in States if they were 
not democratised at once, carries little conviction. For no 
State was strong enough to withstand the economic and 
ideological pressure of the Indian Union, and the proba- 
bilities are that a more gradual approach in this respect 
would in the end have achieved substantially the same 
result without bitterness. It is impossible, moreover, to 
reconcile the final position of the Princes with the promises 
made to them before they joined the Indian Union. Step 
by step they have been led down the garden path. Any- 
one who thinks that they would voluntarily have agreed to 
give up their former privileged position for the one they 
now hold as pensioners of the Central Government, with 
the possibility of repudiation later, should the Central 
Government move more to the left, is incapable of esti- 
mating human nature. Their fate, however, was sealed 
when the British Government gave them only the option 
of joining India or Pakistan but not of forming a third 
dominion composed of the Indian States, and when some 
of the Princes, with a view to ingratiating themselves with 
Congress, stole a march on their brother Princes by send- 
ing representatives to the Constituent Assembly before the 
whole body of Princes had decided what action should be 
taken. This breached their solidarity, and started them 
on their downward course. They have never been able to 
stop their descent since. 

The argument whether the end justifies the means is 
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as old as human history, and no doubt apologists for India 
will argue that the substitution of democratic rule for the 
former Princely autocracies was a result of such value as to 
justify even dubious means of obtaining it. Judgment on 
this point must be left to the individual. But it is already 
apparent that many in India entertain doubts as regards 
its benefits. What follows are the comments not of a 
hostile external critic, but of a South Indian, Mr D. V. 
Gundappa, taken from ‘ Mysindia,’ dated Aug. 15, 1950 : 


‘What has the States’ Ministry done ? It should be sur- 
prising if it claims to have brought a better administration to 
any State—Hyderabad not excluded—than the one the State 
had before. ... What have we seen these three years ? Not 
certainly any improvement upon what there had been. On 
the contrary there has been much deterioration in every 
respect. ... Cries of disappointment are heard from prac- 
tically every State, or “tates Union. Cochin, Travancore, 
Saurashtra, Madhya-Bharat, Vindhya Pradesh, Patiala, East 
Punjab, Rajasthan—all alike are in uneasy ferment.’ 


Even before that, criticism in South India of the high- 
handed procedure of the States Ministry was strong, vide 


the leading article from the ‘ Hindu’ of Madras, dated 
March 26, 1949, which I quote because of the standing of 
the newspaper in India, and its general interest. 


* Merged and submerged. 


‘The present conditions in Pudukottah emphasise the need 
for much greater caution on the part of the Indian States 
Ministry in integrating Indian States or merging them in the 
Provinces of India. In carrying on this process of merger or 
integration, the States Department has departed from the 
moderate and wise policy which was initiated by the States 
Minister, Sardar Vallabhai Patel, soon after August 1947. 
Sardar Patel then proposed the amalgamation of the smaller 
and poorer States which, existing separately, cannot provide 
adequately for the welfare of their people, but when combined 
can have an efficient and progressive administration. He also 
laid down the condition that States should be amalgamated 
only with the consent and cooperation of their people. But 
the States Department did not apply these principles to 
Pudukottah. The latter had a progressive, democratic Govern- 
ment, who had provided the people with all amenities enjoyed 
by their neighbours in the Districts of Madras and, in certain 
respects, even more. ... Yet Pudukottah was merged in 
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Madras without the consent of its people or that of the people 
of Madras. ‘ The result of its merger is that Pudukottah’s 
administration, far from being improved, has deteriorated and 
its people are deprived of their freedom. Its administrative 
system has been submerged, with the reforms and safeguards 
introduced during the past 140 years by a succession of wise 
Rulers. ... 

* The abolition of popular Government in Pudukottah and 
the complete breakdown of its administration have naturally 
given rise to disquiet among thinking people of the States of 
Travancore and Cochin about their future if those States are 
integrated as proposed by the Indian States Department. 
Both Travancore and Cochin have Responsible Government 
and satisfy every test prescribed by the States Department of 
viable States. Their long history and continued progress, 
and the enlightenment of their people are a guarantee of the 
stability of those States. But the States Department, over- 
stepping the limits set by Sardar Patel, is trying to force on 
those States a scheme of unification which they do not need 
and which was never sought by their people generally. During 
his recent talks with the Rulers of Travancore and Cochin and 
their Ministers, the Adviser to the States Ministry, Mr V. P. 
Menon, took for granted the people’s consent to unification. 
They protest against this assumption, and demand that they 
be given an opportunity of expressing their opinion through a 
plebiscite. It is only bare justice that Sardar Vallabhai Patel 
should heed their appeal, and make his own practical good 
sense and influence felt more in the States Department. The 
manner in which that Department now carries on the merger 
or integration of States makes the States centres of dis- 
affection and thereby sources of weakness to the whole Indian 
Union.’ 

Some of Pudukottah’s grievances no doubt were of a 
temporary nature and may have been removed since ;_ but 
it is sufficiently clear that merger in a province was far from 
being regarded by the people of the State as an unmixed 
blessing. 

In the Centrally governed States there has been much 
discontent on account of the alleged disregard by the Chief 
Commissioners of public opinion and the uselessness of the 
Advisory Councils, and the view has widely been voiced 
that conditions were better under the old Princely regime. 
It is to be hoped however that the proposed institution of 
legislative assemblies and responsible Ministries will do 
something to remove these defects. 
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One of the regrettable features of the new regime has 
been the poor quality of the popular Ministries installed in 
the States and State Unions. This, however, is scarcely 
surprising when it is remembered that they are composed 
of men who have been temporarily exalted into eminence, 
merely because they were the leading members of the 
Congress Party in the State concerned, at a time when few 
or no men of ability or position belonged to it. Many of 
them are men of straw without any previous experience of 
administration, and it would be surprising if they did not 
make a mess. Discontent with these Congress Ministries 
has manifested itself in many States, not merely amongst 
the Rulers, but also amongst the peoples. 

No opportunity has been given to the Rulers to retrace 
their steps when they found that they were being driven 
by the Indian Government far beyond what they had 
contemplated, nor has any provision been made to meet 
the case of Minor Rulers, who when they attain their 
majority might object to their birthright having been 
signed away. Look in this connection at the fate of the 
Maharaja of Baroda. With reference to his claim that the 
integration of some princely States with the existing pro- 
vinces and the merging of other States into territorial 
unions were unconstitutional because this had been done 
against the wishes of the Rulers, who now proposed to seek 
legal redress for the restoration of their States to them, 
the new. Minister for States, Sir Gopalaswami Ayyengar, 
said that ‘ his predecessor, the late Sardar Patel, had built 
a great and permanent edifice. Any association or agita- 
tion which had for its object the overthrow of that edifice 
would be dealt with sternly.’ The sequel was the de- 
position of the Maharaja and sequestration of his income 
by executive order without any process of law. He may 
or may not have behaved unwisely, but the rigour of the 
punishment inflicted for his offence, if offence it was, has 
excited much comment, as it seemed quite disproportionate 
to its gravity. But probably the Indian Government felt 
that if it did not show its teeth unmistakably, there was 
risk of a breakaway by other discontented Rulers. It has 
not, however, succeeded in removing the feeling that its 
action was unnecessarily high-handed, and of questionable 
constitutional propriety. 

The new Government of India seems strangely blind to 
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the dangers it runs in facing the destructive propaganda 
from the left by its destroying or weakening all local centres 
of influence and authority such as Rulers, Jagirdars, and 
Zamindars. Of a piece with their apparent unwisdom in 
this regard is their toleration for a time of the suborning 
of the government of a neighbouring friendly country by 
Congress adherents working from bases on Indian soil. 
Unless the Indian Government has adopted the Com- 
munist view that it is impossible for Governments with 
opposed ideologies to live peaceably side by side, the first 
and only essential for the Indian Government in the face 
of the threat from Communist China was that the Nepal 
Government should be a strong one, as that of the Maha- 
raja was. As a consequence of its meddling, however, a 
rather precariously poised Congress Government has taken 
the place of the Maharja’s, and the fabric of peace has been 
correspondingly weakened. 

The Indian Government is therefore a source of puzzle- 
ment to its well-wishers: for it is apparent that the 
somewhat ruthless form of real-politik it has followed in 
regard to the States accords but ill with the lofty idealist 


sentiments professed by the Prime Minister in dealing 
with problems of Korea, Burma, and Indo-China ; and the 
rest of the world necessarily remains anxious which of the 
two elements is to predominate in India’s future policy. 


A. C. LOTHIAN. 
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Art. 4.—A WOOL TOWN IN THE COTSWOLDS— 
CIRENCESTER. 


. A Particular Relation of the Action before Cyrencester. 

Written by an Eye-Witnesse. Printed 1642. 
2. A Relation of the Taking of Ciceter. London; Feb. 20, 

1642. 

. A New History of Gloucestershire. Cirencester. Printed 
by Samuel Rudder. Fol. 1779. 

. ‘Roman Cirencester’ (from) Arche@ologia. Printed at 
Oxford by Frederick Hall for the Society of Antiquaries, 
MCMXxX. 


THE SECOND TOWN IN BRITAIN 


CIRENCESTER, the beautiful Cotswold market-town with 
its noble parish church, which exceeds in size at least three 
of our English cathedrals, was, as the Corinium of the 
Romans, the second town in Britain. Some savants deny 
this, maintaining it to have ranked only fourth in size ; 
but in such matters statisticians have little material to 
work on and doctors must be allowed to differ. The 
Roman wall enclosed an area of approximately two 
hundred and forty acres, which gave our Romano-British 
town almost the same internal extent as that of Colonia 
Agrippinensis, or Cologne. Roads of outstanding im- 
portance facilitated travel between Corinium and the rest 
of Britain. These were the Foss-way—as the men of 
the Middle Ages called it—which connected the Cotswold 
town with Bath, York, and ultimately with Exeter ; and 
the Akerman Street which, diverging from the Foss-way a 
mile outside the East Gate, ran eastward towards the Mid- 
lands north of Oxford to the Bicester country, joining 
Watling Street and terminating, it is supposed, in the 
neighbourhood of St Albans. The Forum and Basilica 
were in the centre of the town, and are now—O tempora, O 
mores !—partly covered by the Regal Cinema. The Forum 
was a colonnaded courtyard, whilst the Basilica might com- 
pare in point o. extent with the modern Law Courts in the 
Strand. It was in effect a hall of some three hundred feet 
long with a western apse. It possessed a columned nave of 
thirty-four and a half feet wide, and two aisles each of 
seventeen feet in width. Two large and elaborately 
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carved Corinthian capitals show the basilica to have pos- 
sessed not only an imposing extent, but architectural 
stateliness. In the neighbourhood of the modern railway 
station, the remains of the ancient circus—the so-called 
‘Bull ring ’—may yet be clearly traced, although the 
wooden seats have long since disappeared. Earthen 
mounds round the floor of this structure rise in places to 
twenty feet in height, and enclose an oval space of seven 
hundred and thirty-four feet by one hundred and forty- 
eight. ‘There,’ a small boy volunteered when he saw me 
studying the site, ‘the Romans used to fight beasts and 
have chariot races and that sort of thing’: so pleasantly 
do traditions linger in the Cotswolds. 

Corinium was destroyed by the Saxon invaders, who, 
by cutting the canalised Churn and Daglinworth streams 
which had served the Romano-British with a super- 
excellent water-supply, covered the entire surface of the 
town with flood water. As affairs settled down, the waters 
were again brought under control and the medieval town 
rose upon the ruins of the past. Much Roman work 
was extant only a few centuries ago which to-day no 
longer exists. Sir Robert Atkyns in the early eighteenth 
century speaks of the remains of what he took to be a 
Roman bath fifty feet long by forty broad, lavishl: 
decorated with tesselated work, and supported by a 
hundred brick pillars. Of this to-day no trace remains. 
Rudder, another country historian of slightly later date, 
tells of ‘large quantities of carved stones,’ which, says he, 
are ‘carried off yearly in carts to mend the highways, 
besides what are useful in building.’ Pillars were dragged 
from their sites by teams of oxen to supply material for 
farms and outbuildings. Ornamented bases hollowed for 
the receipt of columns were converted into hogs’ troughs. 

When Rudder heard that a small figure had been dug 
up which, from the description given him, he judged to be 
a Lar, he set forth to purchase it from the gardener who 
had discovered it. This man had given it to his children 
as a toy and they, as one might suppose, had lost it. The 
use made of older buildings as quarries for new has in- 
furiated antiquaries throughout the ages. But why should 
" one expect a cowman to be imaginative ? He would rather 
water his beasts from Charlemagne’s coffin gratis than 
from a wooden trough which cost him money. But though 
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the savants of the eighteenth century were the first to 
deplore this wholesale pilfering, the process itself had 
begun many centuries earlier. The stately parish church 
offers an example ad hoc. Walk to the south arcade of the 
chancel. The base of the East pier of the easternmost 
arch is a Roman column re-cut in the prevailing style of 
the late twelfth century. The town walls themselves were 
standing so late as the days of Henry IV, Shakespeare’s 
‘ canker’d Bolingbroke,’ and no one can determine whether 
they were removed slowly as and when building material 
was needed or if they were deliberately rased. Some 
fragments there certainly were in Henry VIIIth’s day, for 
Leland the Antiquary, a guest at the Abbey of Cirencester 
from 1540 to 1541, speaks of a ruinous tower which was 
being pulled down that its stones might be re-employed in 
the construction of ‘ mylle walls.’ So late as the reign of 
George I—in 1723 to be exact—another antiquary, Dr 
Stukely, claimed that he could trace the ancient wall for 
the whole of its circuit round the town. 

Still even to-day the remains of Corinium are far from 
inconsiderable, and many interesting facts have been 
deduced from them. We learn, for example, that under 
the Roman rule our British ancestors enjoyed to the full the 
same high civilisation which obtained across the Channel in 
Gaul and the other countries of Western Europe. Further 
we discover that this West European culture, with all its 
amenities, was of a widely different type from that which 
prevailed in Mittel Kurc; 

It is said that the Christian Emperor Constantine the 
Great was crowned in Corinium as ‘ King of the Britons,’ 
an honour to which York iso puts forward its claim. 
Perhaps the ceremony was repeated, when the pretentions 
of both cities would be justified. No visitor to modern 
Cirencester should fail to look in, though it be but for a 
few moments, at the Corinium Museum, which is associated 
more particularly with the names of the late Earl Bathurst 
and Major Sir Frederick Cripps. Here he may see such 
intimate trifles as the Roman ladies’ pins, brooches, and 
mirrors, and surely he will not leave without bestowing a 
glance of friendly regard upon the Genius Loci, the tutel- 
lary spirit of this ancient town. 

The hours slipped by, the moons waxed and waned, 
and in the fulness of time ruined Corinium rose again as 
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Cirencester, a town destined to witness ‘ many great events 
and memorable transactions.’ Of these assuredly not the 
least was the part played by its citizens in suppressing the 
conspiracy formed by the Earls of Rutland, Kent, and 
Huntingdon, and Lord Spencer, whom the usurper Henry 
IV had deprived of their respective titles of Albemarle, 
Surrey, Exeter, and Gloucester, which had been conferred 
upon them by the deposed king, Richard If. These noble- 
men designed to invite King Henry to a tilting-match at 
Oxford, and there assassinate him. This achieved, Richard 
was to be released from prison and restored to his throne. 
The confederates, however, had the incredible rashness to 
draw up an indenture in which all the particulars of their 
enterprise were itemised, to have a separate copy made 
for each, and set their names and seals to every copy. 
Thus were but one of these documents to go astray, the 
lives of all the signatories must be forfeited ; and this was, 
in effect, what happened. The confederates assembled at 
Oxford well mounted and armed. The Earl of Hunting- 
don, the last arrival but one, ‘ found,’ says Holinshead, ‘ all 
his mates and confederates there, well appointed for the 
purpose, except the Earl of Rutland, by whose folly their 
practised conspiracy was brought to light.’ When he 
should have been spurring to join his fellows, he wasted 
time staying behind to dine with his father the Duke of 
York, and failed to perceive—this spineless youth !—that 
the seal of his copy of the indenture was dangling from his 
doublet. The duke took notice of it and demanded to 
know what the document contained. The youth refusing, 
his father leaned forward, snatched, read it, and shouted 
for a servant to bring his horse. The plot was out, and the 
father was in the saddle making all possible haste to warn 
the king. 

Seeing how much depended upon his action, the 
wretched youth should have snatched back the indenture 
and destroyed it. He failed to do so. And now, at his 
mother’s entreaties, he in his turn took horse and, as being 
younger and stronger than the duke his father, outdis- 
tanced him upon the road, saw King Henry first, confessed 
his share in the plot, and obtained the royal pardon before 
his accuser could come up. Honour dictated any course 
but this. Having betrayed his trust through his inepti- 
tude, he should have first made for the rendezvous to warn 
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his confederates and not have left them to discover for 
themselves the betrayal of their designs. This was his 
inescapable duty. Again he failed. But he saved his 
neck, and thus vacillating procrastinating Rutland passes 
out of the story. 

Rumours of the betrayal reached the conspirators. 
They withdrew to Cirencester and leaving their followers 
outside the walls, the chiefs took up their quarters within 
the town. This was a capital blunder. The Mayor was a 
partisan of usurping Henry. He raised a party of four 
hundred men in the dead of night, possessed himself of the 
gates and thus separated the leaders and their men. The 
chiefs were taken by surprise and at a complete dis- 
advantage. The men of Cirencester haled the Duke of 
Surrey and the Earl of Salisbury from their beds, dragged 
them out into the street and summarily beheaded them. 
The Duke of Exeter and the Earl of Gloucester eluded their 
hunters by creeping along the roofs, and in the meantime 
certain of their adherents began setting fire to the houses to 
distract the pursuers. But their hopes of rejoining their 
forces were dashed. Fortune had utterly forsaken them. 
So far were the mounting flames from assisting the fugitives, 
they only terrified their adherents. Viewing the red glare, 
the rank and file of the confederates assumed that Ciren- 
cester had been taken by King Henry’s forces, and suppos- 
ing that all was lost, they broke and dispersed. Gloucester 
and Exeter were later taken and beheaded. The men of 
Cirencester had extinguished the last sparks of the con- 
spiracy. . 

To reward them King Henry granted their town a 
corporation consisting of a Mayor and two Constables, the 
title of ‘mayor’ before this time having been merely 
titular. He made over to them the possessions of those 
noblemen whose designs they had traversed, and by way of 
a more personal gift, he rewarded the men with ‘ four 
does in season out of his forest of Bredan, and one hogshead 
of wine out of his port of Bristol.’ The women received 
‘six bucks in season, and one hogshead of wine from the 
same port.’ The burghers had wherewitnal to celebrate 
their victory, but the blackened ruins of their houses must 
have formed but an indifferent background to the feast. 

What incited these men to take up the cudgels so 
promptly for the usurper 2? The answer is they were wool 
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merchants. Trading in fleeces to the capital, they met their 
London counterparts and shared their grievances. The 
Cirencester men feared and hated the deposed king’s 
arbitrary methods of taxation. Richard perished because 
he was bad for trade. 

Now for two centuries, more or less, the wool men 
will enjoy prosperity. Heureux le pays dont Vhistoire est 
ennuyante, 

In the year 1470 Gloucestershire was producing one- 
eighth of the total cloth in the kingdom. We have not 
the figures for Cirencester, but as many as 20,000 sheep 
were sold at one fair at Stow-on-the-Wold. Men lived 
merrily with an eye to the main chance, and shepherd and 
merchant alike could endorse the old saw : 


I thank God, and ever shall, 
It is the sheep that pays for all. 


But now, once again, the contact of Cirencester with 
London, which the trade in fleeces cemented, meant that 
the wool merchants imbibed the prejudices and politics 
of the trading community of the metropolis, which was 
steeped in puritanism. It may be said that the great Civil 
War had its outbreak at Cirencester, for it was here that the 
first violent opposition to Charles took place. In the 
year 1641 Lord Chandos, the King’s Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the county, arrived in the town to execute the ‘ Com- 
mission of Array’ for the levying of troops for his royal 
master. Outside the Ram Inn, the mob were about him 
like bees, and but for the spirited intervention of the 
retainers of two royalist families, the Pooles and the 
Masters, he must have been torn in pieces. Then, even as 
in ancient Rome the mob destroyed Sejanus’ chariot and 
broke the legs of his horses, so that at Cirencester hacked 
the Deputy-Lieutenant’s coach to splinters ; for the rabble 
is perennial and differs little in its methods whether in 
space or time. Tradition dies hard in Gloucestershire, and 
a dozen years or so ago an old fellow in Cirencester spoke 
to me of this riot in terms as vivid as though it had broken 
out but a week earlier. 

‘Lord Chandos got away,’ said he, ‘ into the Ram, but 
some of his servants were killed. Still, as they were 
niggers, that didn’t much matter.’ 

Shortly after this incident, the town was garrisoned for 
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the Parliament under the governorship of one Colonel 
John Fettiplace, a country gentleman. A contemporary 
Royalist thus describes Cirencester as it appeared to him 
at this time. ‘It is a town of many streets . . . and (as 
it seems) by that party esteemed the very key of Glocester- 
shire on that quarter... . They had used all industry 
for the fortifying it: which also . . . was very strong in 
it’s naturall scituation. It is more than halfe incompassed 
with water, a great part with a high wall; the rest by 
strong works secured. The gardens and backsides be 
divided by many low dry stone walls, as good as brest 
workes. . . . The streets were barricadoed up with chaines, 
harrowes, and waggons of bavins or rise-bushes [faggots 
or brushwood]. Carre Lieutenant-Colonel acting in the 
defence with Governor Fettiplace, assured the citizens he 
would, “‘ keep the towne against twenty thousand men.”’ ’ 

Hostilities were opened by Prince Maurice, for the King, 
who rode forward to make personal reconnaissance, and did 
not return to his troops till ‘ after some shots of cannon 
made at him.’ An attack was now made upon the west 
side of the town, where a line of defence had been contrived 
between two strong-points, a house belonging to a Mr Poole 
which the defenders had taken over and fortified, and ‘ The 
Barton,’ a farm protected by a ‘ square high garden wall 
lyned with musketiers,’ and ‘with other works.’ The 
centre of the attacking force was commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Wilmot, generally remembered as Lord 
Rochester, a spirited and courageous Cavalier and lyric poet 
of distinguished quality who later followed Charles into 
exile ; but during those years of frustration he sank at 
last into profligacy and alcoholism. Lieutenant St Johns, 
with the advance party, was shot through the leg, but 
continued to encourage his men whilst lying on the ground. 

‘So there continued at the Barton,’ writes a Parlia- 
mentarian, ‘a very hot fight, our men lying under the 
shelter of the wall, notably giving fire at them [the Cava- 
liers] within lesse than musquet shot, all the while furiously 
playing point blank on their whole body, which lay in an 
open rising field. Here the Welchmen were seen to drop 
down a pace (sic but still the horsemen behind them, 
cried, ‘‘ On, on.’’, When the Cavalier foot soldiers had 
reached the wall and found themselves immediately under 
it, they could no longer see the defenders to fire at them. 
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But they continued to show fight. Setting their backs 
close to it, to obtain such cover as they could, they began 
to fling heavy stones upwards and backwards over their 
own heads, in a gallant attempt to drive the puritan 
musketeers from their position. The wall was high, they 
had no ladders, the obstruction seemed insuperable. But 
Colonel Kirk, for the King, contrived to work round the 
wall and set fire to ‘the Barton’ itself whilst the rebels 
were still sniping from the windows. His men then fired 
other stacks and barns between ‘the Barton’ and the 
wall, so that scorched by the flames and almost suffocated 
by smoke, the defending musketeers had no option but to 
beat a hasty retreat. 

The forcing of a barricade followed and a way was thus 
opened into the town. Foremost amongst the assailants 
in this action was a Lieutenant-Colonel Washington ; was 
he a member of the family which was to give the United 
States its first President ? This gentleman had risen from 
a sick-bed sooner than be absent from the assault on the 
town. There were other barricades, other strong-points. 
Owing to the lack of previous systematic training, dis- 
cipline is not always to be counted upon, and officers cheer 
on their men. Lieutenant-Colonel Russell rides forwards 
and cries, ‘The town is ours; follow, follow!’ The 
presence of Prince Rupert, who was ‘still in the hottest 
vollies both of great and small shott,’ infuses spirit into 
the soldiers. ‘O, there’s the prince (were some heard to 
say), courage! let’s on bravely.’ 

Pamphleteers give vivid impressions of what we should 
call ‘ mopping-up operations.” When the Market Place 
had been won, a ‘ cannoneir,’ a Spaniard acting for the 
Parliament, came running out of the King’s Head, and 
attempted to fire a canister of spreading-shot, ‘ full upon the 
croops’ of the Prince’s troop. He was despatched in the 
nick of time by a gentleman who spurred his horse between 
this gunner and ‘his peece’ and before he could apply 
linstock to priming ‘ pistol’d him.’ A Puritan minister is 
brought in prisoner, ‘ armed back and brest, with sword and 
pistolls’’ ; an uncompromising protagonist of the Religion 
of Peace. ‘Colonel Scrimsour’ with eight other gentle- 
men pursue some of the enemy into the by-lanes. The 
Earl of Cleveland, galloping up, pistolled one; and 
‘ another gentleman ’ then shot another, who ‘ in his reeling, 
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cryed Dogges, Dogges, Dogges; till the mudd stopt up 
both his mouth and charity.’ 

The rout has set in. All who can, make good their 
escape. Others bide their ground, but throw down their 
arms. ‘ About three hundred of them falling on heaps at 
the prince’s ’——Maurice’s—‘ feet, his mercifulnesse pleas’d 
it selfe in making them all prisoners.’ Twelve hundred 
prisoners were counted and upwards of three thousand arms 
either taken from the houses or retrieved from the river ; 
for this place had served as a magazine for all the west. 
Had the same dash characterised the unfortunate siege of 
Gloucester, how different might the upshot of the Civil 
War have been ! 

When the tide had definitely set against the King and 
the town of Gloucester, besieged by the Cavaliers, was 
relieved by Fairfax for the Parliament, it was obvious that 
its satellite Cirencester could not hold out indefinitely. It 
was won by Fairfax from its then Royalist Governor, Sir 
Nicholas Crisp. On this occasion four hundred horse were 
taken and thirty cartloads of provisions, a welcome boot~' 
for war had reduced England to terrible dearth. At a yet 
later date, by a change of Fortune’s wheel, we find Sir 
Jacob Astley installed as Governor, the pearl of Cavaliers, 
the least self-seeking spirit of the Great Civil War. 

After the Battle of Worcester, fatal to the hopes of 
the Cavalier party, on Sept. 11, 1651, a Mr Lassels arrived 
one night at the Sun Inn, Cirencester, accompanied by his 
servant, a sun-tanned, crop-headed fellow in an ill-cut suit 
of country grey. After supper, the chamberlain lighted 
Mr Lassels ceremoniously to his bedchamber, where a good 
four-poster waited him, with a truckle-bed for his rustic 
dependant. So soon as the chamberlain had taken his 
leave, the master with great reverence laid his servant in 
the bed of state and composed himself to slumber in the 
truckle ; for Will was Charles Stuart himself, at one stage 
of that astonishing Odyssey of his escape, which a con- 
temporary termed, with little exaggeration, the ‘ Royal 
Miracle.’ 

Cirencester, as we have seen, had never been ex- 
clusively—though it had been predominantly—Parlia- 
mentarian. Every twenty-ninth of May, that being ‘ Oak- 
apple Day,’ when oak-apples are the wear in memory of 
Charles's famous adventure in Boscobel wood—the bells 
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ring a merry peal from Cirencester’s beautiful parish church. 
The money for the ringing was left as a perpetual memorial 
to that monarch by benevolent, civic-minded Mistress 
Pardow. As our ancestors were early-risers, this patriotic 
peal was timed to ring out at six in the morning, an hour 
when the bulk of Cirencester’s citizens were out and about. 
To-day we rise later, and a generation which has forgotten 
the ‘ Merry Monarch,’ is startled from its slumbers by a 
thunderclap of joyous sound, which whilst it reduces the 
average citizen to frenzy, to the ears of poet, antiquary, 
and historian is sweeter than the mermaid’s song. 

Yet once again the Stuarts are to have a remote associa- 
tion with Cirencester. It is the year 1688, the dawn of the 
‘Glorious Revolution.’ A certain Lord Lovelace is on the 
march to join forces with the Prince of Orange, who has 
landed at Torbay. Lovelace is attacked by a Captain 
Lorange of Haines Castle, Gloucestershire, who is being 
backed by that staunch Jacobite the Duke of Beaufort. 
Lorange and his son lost their lives, but their following of 
local militia-men took Lovelace prisoner and lodged him 
in Gioucester jail. Peace descended once more on town 
and: country, and Daniel Defoe, visiting Cirencester in 
1700, found it, ‘ still a very good town, populous and rich, 
full of clothiers, and driving a great trade in wool. The 
vast quantities sold here,’ says he, ‘ are almost incredible.’ 
ve And now the Muses who so far had held aloof— 
despite sheep and shepherds enough to tempt a score of 
idyllists to song—began to glance kindly at the wool town 
in the Cotswolds. In 1718 the first Earl Bathurst built the 
present Cirencester House, being his own architect. He 
then proceeded to lay out its superb grounds of three 
hundred acres, taking counsel with his friend Pope the 
poet, who—though possessed himself of but five acres at 
his home in Twickenham—had yet created a revolution in 
landscape gardening. All the eminent men of letters of 
that day enjoyed, at one time or another, the hospitality of 
the Cotswold Mecenas. There was Henry St John, 
Viscount Bolingbroke, whose prose style so charmed Lord 
Chesterfield, and to whom Pope dedicated bis ‘ Essay on 
Man.’—The rustic arbour in th. ,ounds where the poet 
used to meditate, still attracts the attention of the curious. 
—Addison was a visitor here, and Congreve and Gay, 
snarling Swift and easy, delightful Prior. No more brilliant 
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coterie had assembled than this at Cirencester since that 
earlier gathering at the Mermaid in the ‘ spacious days.’ 
Neither to-day is the «esthetic side of things neglected. 
The ‘ Cotswold Tradition ’—an imaginative display which 
was Cirencester’s contribution to the Festival of Britain— 
gave us a panorama of local crafts throughout the cen- 
turies: from a section of ‘ dry wall ’—the science of building 
which was first popularised by the Romans—to the furni- 
ture of the late Ernest Gimson and the sculpture of Sim- 
monds. 
KENNETH HARE. 
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LORD PERtTH—Mr Eric Drummond as he then was—began 
his career at the Foreign Office under the rule of Lord 
Salisbury ; and he imbibed from that ancient master of 
foreign affairs the tinge of cynical nonchalance which on 
occasions serves a diplomatist so well. He was fond of 
relating the first contact he had—if contact is the right 
word, for he never met his Chief—with the great man. 
The Department to which Drummond had been posted 
had been engaged for some time in a desultory but 
acrimonious exchange with the German Foreign Ministry 
on the subject of Mount M’Fumbiro, in East Africa, to 
which both countries laid claim. This mountain region 
had never been fully explored, and therefore never properly 
mapped. The Department now drafted a despatch, in- 
tended as a convincing and final statement of the British 
claim, and sent it up to the Foreign Secretary. The draft 
was returned next day, with Lord Salisbury’s comment 
scrawled in red ink at the foot of the page: ‘ Mount 
M’Fumbiro is a myth.’ 

The bewildering epigram was something more than a 
half-truth ; it was a tactic ; for it meant that Lord Salis- 
bury had reached the conclusion that the legal title to this 
vaguely defined mountain was not worth the bad feeling 
engendered by a quarrel, of which he saw no end, between 
two countries whose relations were even then uneasy. It 
was better that the Germans should have a place which 
nobody could locate than that the disputation should 
continue. 

The lesson was not lost upon Drummond, who later, as 
Secretary-General of the League, was to find it exceedingly 
useful, in the multitude of views and criss-cross of interests 
of the fifty nations that eventually assembled at Geneva, 
to be able to fob off an awkward question with a quizzing 
answer. 

In the days when Lord Perth joined the Foreign Service 
the Foreign Office and Diplomatic Service were more clearly 
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separate than they are now, and it is curious to note that 
the man who was to win renown as the central international 
figure of Europe hardly saw anything of foreign countries 
before he went to Geneva. This Scot of ancient lineage 
entered the Foreign Office in 1900, and remained there. 
He was soon remarked for his diligence, precision and 
effective presentation of his theme, and after only six years 
of service, was chosen to be the Private Secretary to the 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, then Lord Edmond Fitz- 
maurice. He very soon afterwards became précis-writer 
to Sir Edward Grey, who recommended him to the Prime 
Minister, Mr Asquith, whom he served as Private Secretary 
in the critical years 1912-1915. He then returned to the 
Foreign Office as Private Secretary to Sir Edward Grey, 
and continued in the same capacity to Mr Balfour when the 
latter succeeded Grey as Foreign Secretary. It was this 
association with Balfour which was to give a wholly new 
turn to his career. Balfour went to the Peace Conference 
at Paris when the war was over. There the idea of a 
League of Nations, which had been conceived during the 
war, was carried into effect. It was generally agreed that 
an Englishman or a Frenchman should be its first Secretary- 
General. Balfour put forward the name of his own Private 
Secretary to Clemenceau. Clemenceau cordially seconded 
his claim, which also gained the support of the American 
Colonel House, a most important backer, President Wilson 
being the chief champion of the League. So Drummond, at 
the age of forty-three, assumed supreme control of an as yet 
non-existent institution with potential world-wide influence. 

He justified his selection for it at the outset by dis- 
playing an aptitude which is not commonly required of 
diplomatists, a notable talent for organisation. He had to 
collect, systematise and administer a vast polyglot staff 
whose members had come from the ends of the earth ; and 
his chief title to fame—and a very considerable title—is 
that he accomplished this task, unique in history, with 
remarkable success. He created the world’s first inter- 
national civil service. 

He had to start from scratch. It is true that the con- 
junction of his being at a Conference in Paris at the time 
and of having around him, and in England and in the other 
belligerent countries, a large number of demobilised men 
and women, gave him an initial advantage ; but ex-soldiers 
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do not necessarily make good civil servants; and he was 
expected to include, and in fact as soon as possible did in- 
clude, members of ex-enemy nations. He had to collect 
them when the work which they would have to perform 
was still ill-defined ; and he had to be careful not to recruit 
too many from any one nation and not to allow any one 
department to be filled with a majority of any one 
nationality. The general form which the League was to 
take was of course settled for him—a Council, an Assembly, 
a Labour Office, and a Permanent Court of Justice. It was 
the Secretariat which was his own special creation ; and 
he took at the outset the bold decision to give it an entirely 
international framework. The proposal had been made 
that it should be built up on national subdivisions, which 
would be merged at the higher levels; but Drummond 
would have none of it. He drew its members from, at the 
start, about thirty nations, and made a point of mingling 
rather than separating them. He also employed a greater 
proportion of women in executive posts than any com- 
parable institution had ever included. His innovations 
were justified more fully and sooner than he can have 
hoped. Nobody seeing the Secretariat at work could fail 
to be struck by its esprit de corps. They were animated by 
the same ideal; and it was Drummond’s own wish and 
contrivance that their loyalty should not be to himself 
personally but to the League. 

The first small practical beginning was made in London, 
in a back room in Manchester Square—one member of the 
Foreign Office and a typist forming Sir Eric’s staff. Soon 
these were joined by M. Jean Bonnet; and with a few 
other newcomers they moved into Caxton House. Then, 
with a staff now grown to sizeable proportions, on Nov. 1, 
1920, they moved into the Hotel National in Geneva, that 
Swiss city having been chosen, among two or three pos- 
sibles, for the headquarters of the new international 
institution. 

Eventually a fine new building was erected just outside 
the town, planned, as was appropriate, by the architects 
of several countries, and perfectly suited to its purposes— 
containing within its irregular, straggling walls an Assembly 
Hall of vast dimensions, a Council Chamber, a score of com- 
mittee rooms, a large library, excellent facilities for the 
Press, ample accommodation for a staff drawn now from 
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nearly forty countries. Apart from its administrative sec- 
tions, the Secretariat had separate departments to deal 
with political, economic, financial, legal, and social ques- 
tions; with the regulation of armaments, with mandated 
territories, with European minorities, with refugees, with 
health, the drug traffic, the traffic in women; with com- 
munications and transit, and with intellectual cooperation. 
The composition of each being mixed, a Bulgarian would 
be sitting side by side with an Austrian, a Frenchman with 
a Paraguayan, a Hungarian with a Swede. In the inter- 
departmental committees which had to sit from time to 
time it was a usual sight to find, let us say, a Rumanian 
presiding, and calling to order a Pole or a Japanese, or 
bidding an English would-be speaker make way for a 
Persian. The presiding genius of Sir Eric Drummond 
blended these varied elements into a corporate organism 
which was animated by a uniform spirit and purpose, which 
was nothing less than the service of the human race. It 
was the one great triumph of internationalism in the years 
between the wars ; and it has survived the collapse of the 
League, for the Secretariat of U.N.O. can fairly be described 
as a reconstruction of the original Secretariat, manned 
indeed by some of the same officials. 

The functions of the Secretariat, like those of any 
national Government department, were administrative and 
advisory ; it could only provide the material and tender 
the advice on which decisions were made ; and action could 
only be taken by independent national Governments. The 
successes and failures of the League in international politics 
cannot therefore properly be attributed to Drummond ; 
but to say that he was not concerned in them would of 
course be an absurd exaggeration. He attended every 
meeting of the Council and of the Assembly ; and though 
silent except on matters of procedure, he was the man most 
consulted before and after the meetings. He was the 
constant factor; he met everybody ; he was responsible 
for the case to be presented to Council or Assembly by the 
League’s political section; above all, of course, he, who 
had the reputation of the League closely at heart, did all 
that an adviser can do to achieve results. Nor were 
favourable results wanting in the best days of the League’s 
existence, between 1924, when it had got into its stride, 
and 1931, when the shadow of a Hitlerite Germany was 
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beginning to loom across Europe and Japan was defying 
its authority in the East. During most of those few happy 
years Austen Chamberlain, Briand, and Stresemann worked 
in close harmony (‘ my friend Briand, and my colleague 
Stresemann ’ Sir Austen used always to say); and, with 
them united, the Council was a major political force in 
Europe. It checked hostilities between Greece and Bul- 
garia which would almost certainly have developed into a 
local—if not a general Balkan—war; it settled several 
vexatious disputes between defeated Hungary and her 
neighbours ; it smoothed over the relations between racial 
minorities and the Government to which they had been 
transferred ; it supervised plebiscites and administered 
Danzig with conspicuous success until the arrival of Hitler. 
Moreover it had many successes of an inconspicuous but 
valuable kind in sending advisers to countries whose 
finances had been ruined by the war. The relatively rapid 
recovery of Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria after the First 
World War was in no small degree due to the help they 
received through the medium of Geneva. Most notable of 
all was the economic and administrative work accom- 
plished by representatives of the League of Nations in 
China. The Chinese had long depended on foreigners for 
the direction of their Customs services and internal irri- 
gation works. After 1918 the Government of Pekin dis- 
liked the idea of having any national of a foreign country 
managing its affairs ; but it had no objection to an expert 
whose nationality was merged in that of the League and 
was classed as an international civil servant, responsible to 
Geneva. It is my conviction, formed from close observa- 
tion at Geneva, that one of the reasons, perhaps the main 
reason, for Japan’s assault upon China in 1931 was that the 
Tokyo Government saw the Chinese turning more and more 
to Europe and becoming more closely linked with and 
dependent on the West. The League’s very success led to 
its undoing in the East. 

The League also of course had its failures even in its 
heyday ; and if Sir Eric Drummond deserves a share of the 
credit for its political and economic successes so also he 
must take his share of the blame for its failures—though 
these were almost always due to the reluctance of the 
Greater Powers to act promptly and vigorously ; which in 
its turn was often due to the unwillingness of Britain to 
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take a strong lead except in conjunction with France and 
Germany. Perhaps on only two points could the blame 
be fairly placed mainly on the shoulders of the Secretary- 
General. Sir Eric Drummond seemed to most observers 
to be too ready, especially at the end of a tiring and 
anxious meeting of the Council, to promote an apparent 
settlement when differences remained in fact unreconciled ; 
and secondly he was so anxious to keep the League member- 
ship intact that countries learned the trick of threatening 
to leave it unless their points of view were accepted. Brazil 
quitted the League in those circumstances ; and Sir Eric 
seemed rather too fearful that the rot would spread among 
the numerous South and Central American States, whose 
voting power was, in fact, quite out of proportion to their 
real influence in world politics. 

One other way in which Sir Eric Drummond exercised 
influence remains to be mentioned, and that was the 
regular entertainment of delegates during Councils and 
Assemblies. There was scarcely a luncheon or dinner 
during the whole three or four weeks of the annual As- 
sembly when he did not have guests at his table, at which 
‘shop’ was the order of the day. Members of the Press 
were also bidden, and many were the cautionary, admoni- 
tory, suggestive, indicative or gratulatory words that he 
spoke into willing ears. One used to be amazed that he 
could- thus be ‘on the job’ without ceasing from early 
morning till late at night, and never appear anything but 
cool and unperturbed. In the social side of his work he 
was admirably and charmingly supported by Lady Drum- 
mond; and both she and he, I feel sure, would wish to 
have set on record the most capable and genial service 
rendered by his personal secretary, Miss ‘ Tiger’ Howard, 
not only in this connection but also, and especially, in her 
office next to the Secretary-General’s. 

In the frequent conversations which were vouchsafed 
to me by Sir Eric, he used often, rather to my surprise, to 
insist that he was only seconded from the British Foreign 
Service. So neutral-minded had he become in policy that 
it was hard to think of him as the stalwart Scot defender 
of British interests which he was by nature; but it came 
therefore as less of a surprise when in June 1933 he resigned 
the Secretaryship-General and placed himself once more at 
the disposal of the Foreign Office. 
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The British Government was not fortunate in its foreign 
appointments during the critical years of the 1930’s. Room 
should have been found for Sir Eric Drummond at the 
Foreign Office, where all his previous experience had been 
gained. His fourteen years at Geneva had given him every 
possible qualification for being placed at the head of it. 
He knew by personal contact all the leading statesmen not 
only of Europe but of all the world, except the United 
States, and even they often sent important personalities to 
Geneva, and played their part in the International Labour 
Office. He had had intimate talks with them all, knew the 
motives by which their Governments were really animated, 
knew what the advent of Hitlerism portended, knew what 
were probable reactions of Germany’s neighbours, knew 
what was expected from Britain, and how essential a strong 
British lead must be for united action to be assured. But 
at that period appointments were vitiated by two evils, 
one of which has since been eliminated. The first was 
the absurd rule by which a diplomatist is supposed to be 
too old at sixty—twenty years younger than Talleyrand 
was when he retired, seventeen years younger than the age 
at which Winston Churchill has taken up again the some- 
what more arduous business of being a Prime Minister. 
Under the force of this rule, Sir Horace Rumbold was 
withdrawn from Berlin, where he was admirably equipped 
by presence and personality to deal with the National- 
Socialist regime, and Sir Ronald Graham was withdrawn 
from Rome, where by seniority and natural ability he had 
acquired a unique position of authority in his relations with 
Mussolini.* The other cramping influence in the making 
of appointments was the recognition of the Permanent 
Secretary to the Treasury as the Head of the Civil Service, 
which gave him a voice in the nomination of ambassadors 
and accordingly in the conduct of foreign policy, for which 
his own post gave him no qualification whatever. The 
resultant disintegrating influence on British policy has been 
dealt with in this Review by Sir Walford Selby (October 
1951), and it has been removed by Mr Eden’s reforms of 
1941-43, which separated the Staff of the whole Foreign 
Service from the rest of the Civil Servants. 





* It must be said in fairness that both Rumbold and Graham were a year 
or two over sixty when they were retired. 
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To have made Sir Eric Drummond Foreign Secretary 
would, of course, have been an innovation—though Lord 
Salisbury had earnestly begged Lord Lyons, then ambas- 
sador in Paris, to become Foreign Secretary in 1886. But 
Sir Eric had actually been promised the post of Permanent 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office by Mr Arthur Hender- 
son during the latter’s brief tenure of the Foreign Secretary- 
ship ; and it was a misfortune that his successor, Sir John 
Simon, could not implement that promise. The influences 
referred to above were allowed to frustrate Sir Eric’s legiti- 
mate ambition. Even so, Lord Tyrrell being about to 
retire from the Paris Embassy, Drummond might well have 
gone to that hub of European diplomacy. But to send him 
to Rome, as he was sent immediately after he left Geneva, 
was to displace an ambassador (Sir Ronald Graham) who, 
as already mentioned, had gained a special position of 
influence with the Italian dictator; Graham had gone to 
the Porta Pia about the same time that Mussolini arrived 
in office totally inexperienced in foreign affairs, and had so 
gained his confidence that Mussolini used often to seek his 
advice. Sir Eric Drummond, so fully equipped for almost 
any other position in the service, was not the type of man 
that Mussolini understood. He was too urbane, too ready 
to see sympathetically every point of view, and too closely 
identified with an institution for which Mussolini had a 
hearty contempt. 

Accordingly Sir Eric Drummond’s talents were rather 
wasted in Rome. Apart from the handicaps already men- 
tioned, the usefulness of any ambassador must have been 
impaired by the Abyssinian adventure upon which Musso- 
lini was soon to embark and which roused an exaggerated 
outburst of vociferous indignation and hostility in Eng- 
land, rendering friendly relations with Italy impossible. 
Mussolini’s rash and violent resolve might indeed have been 
checked if the British Government had listened to Drum- 
mond’s advice before the fateful conference of Stresa was 
held. Not only was his advice not heeded, but he was 
actually excluded from direct participation in the Confer- 
ence. Drummond was instructed, as custom prescribed, 
to attend the meeting held in the country where he was the 
accredited representative of his Government. But when 
he arrived at the beautiful resort on the shores of Lago 
Maggiore, he was informed that he was to spend his time on 
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the lakeside performing the duties of Chairman of the 
Drafting Committee—which obviously had nothing to do 
until decisions had been reached—while the chief delegates 
negotiated on the island of Isola Bella. Drummond has 
related (in a letter to the ‘Spectator’ of May 28, 1943) how 
he tried in vain, in spite of his relegation to the mainland, 
to persuade the chief delegates to warn Mussolini of the 
hostility which would certainly be aroused in Britain and 
in all the League of Nation countries if he invaded 
Abyssinia. Not one of them dared to speak to the Duce 
about it ; and on his return to Rome Mussolini told a pro- 
British publicist that he had been wrong in his opinion that 
invasion would have a grave effect on Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions. ‘ You are completely mistaken,’ Mussolini said to 
him ; ‘ the English Government does not really care about 
Abyssinia. At Stresa neither the Prime Minister [Mr 
Ramsay MacDonald] nor the Foreign Secretary [Sir John 
Simon] said a word about it.’ Mussolini was as much 
misled by the timidity of British diplomacy in 1935 as 
Hitler was to be misled just a year later—our craven silence 
in April 1935 certainly encouraged Hitler to risk his Rhine- 
land coup in March 1936. 

When Mussolini had won his gamble, another chance 
of re-establishing collaboration between Britain and Italy 
was offered ; but neither British public opinion nor the 
British Government, blindly drifting into war without 
allies, seemed to want it; and Mussolini, rather regret- 
fully, threw himself into the arms of Hitler. <A little later 
Sir Eric Drummond did his best to patch up an Anglo- 
Italian understanding, and the ‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’ 
of 1937 was a result which reflected credit on his powers of 
diplomacy, but had no consequence. Having by then 
succeeded to the earldom of Perth, he retired next year at 
the age of sixty-two; and after twelve months at the 
Ministry of Information from 1939 to 1940, he gave up day- 
to-day work ; but was active in the House of Lords, where 
in 1946 he became Deputy Leader of the Liberal Party and 
in that capacity was a severe critic of the chaotic manage- 
ment of British foreign policy between 1931 and 1939. 

Lord Perth was of the school of Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
the statesman with whom he had been most closely as- 
sociated in his Foreign Office days ; and he was, like him, 
an ardent fisherman. When he retired to the country 
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after the Second World War his one desire was to be near 
a good trout stream. Is it fanciful to suggest that there 
is a connection between Liberal statesmanship and the art 
of fishing ? Both share the love of peaceful surroundings, 
keen knowledge of the theory and practice of their pro- 
fession, and combine infinite, unruffled patience, with the 
power to clinch the matter with a jerk when the right 
moment arrives. He had in any case the essential qualifi- 
cations for the high post which he held for years with so 
much distinction and which give him a niche of his own in 
the history of international affairs. These qualifications 
are well brought out in Mr Walters’ excellent history of the 
League of Nations, which has been published at the moment 
of writing of this article and which there has therefore not 
been time to study with thoroughness. It does show clearly, 
however, that Lord Perth held fast to his vision of the 
League without being misled by enthusiasts, that he knew 
how to guide and to control while keeping himself in the 
background, that he trusted more to diligence and judg- 
ment than to ‘ flair’ for taking his decisions, that he was 
cautious in prosperity and imperturbable in adversity, that 
he was not quite so simple or so frank as he appeared to 
be, but that he was of that honourable nature which is in- 
capable of betraying a confidence, and which gained the 
complete trust of all who had dealings with him. The 
greatest tribute to his character is that which Mr Walters 
pays when he records, from his own long association with 
Lord Perth, that the representatives of nations in conflict 
were never afraid of visiting him in turn to explain their 
position and seek his advice, never fearing for a moment 
that he would give away a secret or repeat an indiscretion ; 
but on the contrary they were confident that he would 
make the best possible use of every element in either case 
that offered hope of agreement. He was a diplomat- 
administrator of high ability, whose achievement it was to 
show that an international civil service was not a mere 
aspiration of dreamers but a working proposition; and 
history may yet prove that his will have been the first in- 
stalment of a greater and still more valuable form of 
practical internationalism. 


A. L. KENNEDY. 
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Art. 6—RACIAL STRESSES IN SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


THE Nationalist Government has now been in power for 
four years. It was formed by a coalition of two parties : 
Dr D. F. Malan’s Herenigde Nasionale Party (H.N.P.) and 
Mr N. C. Havenga’s Afrikaner Party. Last year the two 
parties decided to amalgamate into one, which would be 
called the Nasionale Party. Havenga gave the Ossewa 
Brandwag (O.B.), a powerful Afrikaans cultural and poli- 
tical society, an absolute assurance that when this amal- 
gamation took place it would not be excluded from the 
new party. O.B. members of the Afrikaner Party would 
become members of the new party automatically, and 
those who were not members of the Afrikaner Party could 
join the new party without having to forfeit their member- 
ship of the O.B. Dr J. F. J. van Rensburg, leader of the 
O.B., who attended the Afrikaner party congress, accepted 
the assurances made by Havenga. 

In the general statement of principles the attitude 
towards a republic was clearly stated as follows: ‘ The 
party is convinced that a republican form of government, 
separated from the British crown, is most suited to the 
traditions, circumstances and aspirations of the South 
African people, and is the only effective guarantee that 
South African shall never again be involved in Great 
Britain’s wars.’ 

This declaration accords with the Nationalist tradition. 
It is of vital importance in relation to Britain’s policy con- 
cerning the future of the protectorates, Basutoland, 
Swaziland, and Bechuanaland, as will be explained later. 
When Mr Gordon Walker visited South Africa in February 
1951, Malan told him that the protectorates should be 
transferred to the Union. Gordon Walker replied that the 
natives would have to be consulted. The ‘ Vaderland,’ 
official organ of the Afrikaner Party, claimed that there 
was no legal basis for this, as the question of consulting 
the natives was not discussed when the Union’s constitu- 
tion was drawn up. The ‘ Transvaler,’ a Nationalist paper, 
maintained that consultation did not necessarily mean 
concurrence. Who were the natives, it asked, to give 
notice of whether they would rather be under the admin- 
istration of Britain or that of the Union? Were they, 
among others, those who had been incited by agitators and 
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who in reality did not know themselves what they wanted ? 
If Britain wanted to maintain political control of the pro- 
tectorates by using the disposition of the natives as a 
pretext, it was up to her now to care for them economically 
as well. The ‘ Burger,’ another Nationalist daily, claimed 
that the inhabitants enjoyed numerous ,rivileges and 
advantages from South Africa without a clear realisation 
of whom they were indebted to. The British authorities 
had not tried to enlighten them of what South Africa had 
done for them. Even the opposition press remarked that 
Malan’s main contention was reasonable, but it was hardly 
conceivable that the British Government would hand the 
protectorates over to the Nationalist Government pursuing 
its present policy towards the natives. 

Sir Evelyn Baring, a former British High Commissioner, 
in an address to the South African Institute of Race Re- 
lations, while admitting the importance of the Union as a 
market for exports of the protectorates, explained in a 
masterpiece of typically English under-statement that the 
Union was to a great extent dependent on the protectorates. 
The natives were very useful to the Union. Apart from 
the Rand mines, over forty recruiting organisations oper- 
ated in Basutoland. The shafts of the new Free State and 
Far West gold mines could not have been sunk without the 
Basuto. (It should be added that almost all the large 
mines would suffer serious embarrassment and many 
would have to close down without imported labour from 
the British protectorates and other British territories.) 

Basutoland is an important exporter of food to the 
Union, to which it sells wheat, wheat meal, beans, peas, 
and kafircorn. In 1948 food imports were valued at 48,0001. 
and food exports at 390,000/. Within a few years soil 
conservation work will have been carried out through the 
lowlands. In the mountains the arable areas have been 
protected by grass strips with a contour ridge. Measures 
are being taken to protect the fields from overgrazing. 
The Basutos are cooperating well and the grass is at last 
returning. With the aid of the chiefs, who support the 
Government’s plan, it will be possible to rotate grazing, 
fix the carrying capacity of each valley, and reduce the 
large numbers of stock where necessary. The natives living 
away from the capital will be given a chance of taking part in 
the government of the country. The Basutoland National 
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Council has recently had the number of its elected members 
increased, and the council is emerging as an organisation 
without which the paramount chief does not act. 

Though Basutoland could scarcely exist without the 
Union labour market, Swaziland and Bechuanaland are 
in a more favourable position. In Swaziland a Colonial 
Development Corporation is growing more food under 
irrigation. About a quarter of the asbestos production, 
valued in 1949 at 1}/. million, goes to the Union. The 
Union buys 20,000 head of cattle from Swaziland per year, 
valued two years ago at }/. million. The British Govern- 
ment is taking active measures to improve the cattle in- 
dustry, and the tsetse fly has been wiped out. Swaziland 
will soon be a big exporter of timber and possibly kraft 
paper. The Colonial Development Corporation has 
acquired an estate in the north with water rights from the 
Komati River. It hopes to place 50,000 acres under 
irrigation and grow rice, cotton and jute substitutes. A 
cold-storage plant and abattoir will be erected at Lobatsi, 
which will increase meat exports. A considerable area of 
grassland is being cultivated only thirty miles from the 
Rhodesian railway. A large ranching scheme with indigen- 
ous cattle is also being started. The natives have agreed 
to the establishment of a British colonial system of native 
courts trying civil and criminal cases, and a native treasury 
will be established. 

Bechuanaland is mainly a pastoral and ranching coun- 
try. Forty thousand head of cattle are sold to the Union 
per year, valued at about 4/. million. 

These facts show that the British Government is 
making efforts to improve the status of the Natives in 
the protectorates. They refute the allegations of the 
Nationalist newspapers. 

In September 1951 Dr. Malan said that if the British 
Government was not bound to hand over the protectorates, 
the Union was not bound to treat them as part of herself. 
‘Then our hands are completely free and we can treat 
them as foreign territories, he added. The ‘Star’ sug- 
gested in an editorial that Malan meant that if Britain did 
not hand over the protectorates quietly the Union Govern- 
ment might apply economic sanctions and other forms of 
pressure. It described his speech as ‘sabre rattling’ 
which was making South Africa appear ridiculous. 
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The Paramount Chieftainess of Basutoland has recently 
asked the British Government for an assurance that her 
territory will not be handed over to the Union without her 
subjects’ consent, but she did not receive this assurance. 

The developments in Bechuanaland following the sum- 
moning of Seretse Khama, the Chief Designate of the 
Bamangwato tribe, to England, and the subsequent banish- 
ment of Seretse and his uncle, Tshekedi, have attracted 
much attention in South Africa. The general attitude of 
the South African Government is one of approval, while 
the natives of Bechuanaland are so divided among them- 
selves that any true representation of their views is difficult. 
The British Government has been severely criticised at 
home for the alleged dilatory manner in which it has 
handled the situation. It would, however, be hard to find 
a solution which would satisfy the natives in Bechuanaland 
even if no attention were paid to the attitudes of the South 
African and Southern Rhodesian Governments. If Seretse 
returned to Bechuanaland as chief of the Bamangwato 
tribe, this would by no means dissolve the internal disputes. 
It is against tribal custom for a native chief to marry a 
white woman and still more so for the issue of such a 
marriage to succeed to the chieftainship. The ideal 
solution, if it were practicable, would be to restore Tshekedi 
as regent, for he is an extremely able and enlightened 
administrator, but this would be vigorously opposed by 
Seretse and his supporters and would probably lead to 
further unrest. 

The British Government has now allowed Tshekedi to 
return to his home as a private citizen. His followers, it is 
hoped, will soon be able to join him. The Government 
plans to set up an efficient administration in the Bamang- 
wato reserve and in other parts of Bechuanaland, but pro- 
gress must necessarily be slow, as the natives are still back- 
ward, discontented, and distrust the Government. 

The importance of British policy in Bechuanaland can- 
not be overestimated from the point of view of Common- 
wealth relations. It is imperative that the non-European 
peoples in the British Commonwealth should not have the 
lasting impression that policy has been dictated by a desire 
to appease South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. Should 
they become convinced of this their confidence and loyalty 
to Britain would become seriously undermined. It is 
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therefore to be hoped that the Government will handle the 
Bechuanaland problem in a statesmanlike manner without 
allowing the question of expediency to enter into the 
matter. Further reference will be made to the wider issue 
of the future of the protectorates at the end of this article. 

A matter of interest perhaps almost equal to that of the 
protectorates is the dispute over South-West Africa. The 
International Court of Justice decided in July 1950 that 
this territory still retained the international status given 
by the League of Nations, but that the South African 
Government had to submit reports and transmit the peti- 
tions of the natives. The United Nations should exercise 
supervisory functions in connection with these reports. 
South Africa, however, was not obliged to place the terri- 
tory under United Nations trusteeship. South Africa 
had stopped sending reports in 1949 and since that date 
no reports have been sent. Meanwhile the territory has by 
an act of Parliament been brought into a closer relationship 
with South Africa. 

In November 1951 the Government’s permanent repre- 
sentative at U.N.O. proposed that South Africa should 
negotiate a new international instrument with the United 
Kingdom, France, and the United States for resuming her 
mandatory obligations. South Africa would then be 
negotiating with the three remaining original members of 
the principal allied and associated powers of the First 
World War. Nothing came of this proposal. Later the 
Assistant Secretary-General of U.N.O: invited spokesmen 
of certain South-West African native tribes to Paris to 
express their views on the administration of the territory. 
The British delegate opposed this procedure in the debate 
on South-West Africa. Lord Tweedsmuir said that the 
British Government hoped for a solution through direct 
negotiation between the United Nations and South Africa. 
He thought that too much importance was being attached 
to hearing the tribal chiefs before the resumption of 
negotiations. 

The Hereros wish to have certain lands of which they 
were deprived by the Germans, during their reign of terror 
before 1914, restored to them. The South African Institute 
of Race Relations has submitted suggestions for a fair 
distribution of land between Europeans and non-Europeans 
in South-West Africa. There, as in other parts of Africa, 
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the position is not so simple as it sounds, for the Hereros, 
in common with other native tribes, have always been 
particularly prone to ruin their land by overstocking it. 
In early days they accumulated enormous herds of cattle 
which they held almost sacred, and with a greater regard 
for quantity than quality. To give the Hereros land 
without first educating them on how to use it would be 
disastrous. This is almost certainly what U.N.O. would 
do if some of its more vocal members had their way. 

On November 24 South Africa withdrew temporarily 
from the Trusteeship Committee. Dr T. E. Dénges, leader 
of the delegation, informed the President of the General 
Assembly that South Africa would take no further part in 
the work of the Committee until the Assembly repealed 
the resolution asking the South-West African chiefs to 
come to Paris. His Government, he said, did not recognise 
this invitation. South Africa maintains that the Inter- 
national Court ruled that South-West Africa was a man- 
dated territory under the League, which did not provide 
for petitioners to express their opinions on the administer- 
ing powers. 

In December Doénges was recalled to Cape Town. Malan 
complained bitterly of the Committee’s high-handed atti- 
tude. It had listened to Michael Scott, he said, ‘ a fanatical 
foreigner and agitator known for his hostile attitude to- 
wards the South African Government.’ (It must be added 
in justice to the Rev. Michael Scott that, though he is in a 
sense fanatical, he is not a communist, and his conduct has 
been guided by Christian principles. He is certainly no 
agitator;-and his antagonism towards the Union Govern- 
ment is instigated solely by his earnest wish to secure jus- 
tice for the native people whom he represents.) 

Hosea Kutako, the Herero chief, wrote to U.N.O. asking 
for a non-political commission to be sent to South-West 
Africa as the Government had refused permission for the 
chiefs to attend the session in Paris. 

Mr Eric Louw, South African Minister of Economic 
Development, in a speech to his constituents at Beaufort 
West, described the attitude of the United Nations as 
‘ unwarranted interference in the domestic affairs of South 
Africa.’ He did not anticipate that the great majority of 
the member states would change their outlook. South 
Africa was one of the twelve nations which had sent forces 
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to Korea, though the members of the United Nations 
numbered fifty-eight. The countries attacking South 
Africa at U.N.O. were not prepared to take part in the war, 
while South Africa had given military assistance entailing 
the loss of twenty-four pilots and 4/. million. 

The Government’s suggestion that a new international 
body should be formed for resuming mandatory obligations 
ought to be reconsidered. This would separate South- 
West African affairs from U.N.O., thus removing the main 
cause of friction, and provide machinery for settling the 
Hereros’ claims. 

The Nationalists have passed during the last year a 
number of ideological acts in keeping with their election 
promises, which have been hotly contested by the Opposi- 
tion in Parliament and outside. These have completed the 
scheduled programme of apartheid legislation. It was 
never suggested that there could be complete separation 
of the non-Europeans ; this would put an end to cheap 
native and coloured labour, upon which the development 
of the country largely depends. Apartheid, as promised at 
the election and implemented by acts of Parliament, has 
consisted rather of oppressive legislation to restrict the non- 
European in the exercise of such rights as he has enjoyed 
in the past and to prevent miscegenation. The coloured 
people’s franchise was first rendered more difficult in 1948 
by the Electoral Law Amendment Act and then funda- 
mentally modified and curtailed in 1951 by the Represen- 
tation of Non-Europeans Act. The non-Europeans were 
restricted to certain areas for occupation and ownership 
by the Group Areas Act. The Prohibition of Mixed 
Marriages Act and the Immorality Amendment Act were 
passed to prevent miscegenation. 

The bill which aroused the fiercest opposition was the 
Representation of Non-Europeans Bill, passed last year. 
It provided that over a million coloured people in the 
Cape Province should be debarred from voting in the fifty- 
five constituencies where they voted with Europeans on 
the common roll and should instead vote separately for the 
return of four European members to represent them in the 
House of Assembly. The objections to this Bill were two- 
fold. Firstly, it constituted a deprivation of a right which 
the coloureds had enjoyed since 1853, when Representative 
Government was first introduced in the Cape Colony. 
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General Hertzog in 1925 reassured the coloured people that 
their political, economic and industrial rights would be 
respected. Thus the Bill has increased resentment, racial 
hatred, and loss of faith by the coloureds in the spoken 
and written word of the Government. Secondly it was in 
conflict with the provisions of the entrenched clauses of the 
South Africa Act. In the past, no bill which invalidated 
the entrenched clauses was passed except by a two-thirds 
majority of a joint session of both Houses of Parliament. 
The fact that the Government considered the entrenched 
clauses to be amenable to alteration by a simple parlia- 
mentary majority meant that other essential principles, 
similarly guaranteed, would also be disregarded. 

The Bill gave rise to a debate lasting over 140 hours— 
the longest on any bill in the Union Parliament. Mr. J.G.N. 
Strauss, leader of the Opposition, declared that the United 
Party (U.P.) would challenge the Act in the courts. The 
U.P., on being returned to power, would take steps to en- 
trench a new bill of rights in the Constitution. 

During August an editorial appeared in ‘ Inspan,’ the 
official mouthpiece of the Reddingsdaadbond, a cultural 
organisation with strong Nationalist sympathies, suggest- 
ing that the Government should have the power to dismiss 
any judge who declared any act of Parliament uncon- 
stitutional. The Government would probably dismiss 
judges who acted in this manner and declare their decisions 
null and void. Such action by the Government would, 
however, be in conflict with the South Africa Act, which 
provides that no judge of the Supreme Court can be dis- 
missed except by the Governor-General-ir -Council with 
the approval of both Houses of Parliament and only for 
misbehaviour or incapacity. 

Malan himself hinted that if the courts invalidated this 
Act the judge would be assuming powers belonging 
exclusively to the Legislature. He recalled the occasion 
when President Kruger dismissed his Chief Justice. 

Mr Justice Broome, Judge President of Natal, stated 
in a talk given at the Natal Technical College that there 
was no judge in the Union who would ever dream of de- 
ciding any case except in accordance with the law as he 
understood it, or who would allow threats to influence 
the discharge of his judicial duties. The ‘ Transvaler’ 
strongly criticised Broome’s remarks as ‘ dangerous talk.’ 
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The Suppression of Communism (Amendment) Bill, 
passed in 1951, also aroused strong opposition. In terms 
of the first anti-Communist bill passed the previous year, 
persons and organisations could be declared Communist 
by an official termed the ‘ Liquidator’ without trial, but 
this did not affect members of Parliament and the Provin- 
cial Councils. Under the Amendment Bill the records of 
M.Ps. and M.P.Cs. would be investigated by a select com- 
mittee, after which the Minister of Justice would notify the 
Speaker that the member in question would lose his seat. 
It also empowered the Minister to deal with publications 
containing Communist propaganda. The Bill gave the 
Executive the power to ‘ name’ as Communists individuals 
who had been Communists in the past ; thus it made the 
application of the law retrospective. An individual could 
be penalised for an act which was lawful at the time it was 
carried out. 

Mr S. Kahn, the only Communist member in the House, 
claimed that the procedure, whereby a person was dealt 
with in secret without trial by a court and without knowing 
the identity of his accusers, placed his reputation at the 
mercy of any despicable informer. The Liquidator had 
threatened to name people who had ceased to be Com- 
munists as far back as 1929. The Johannesburg Bar unani- 
mously passed a resolution protesting against the virtual 
exclusion of the jurisdiction of the courts and making a man 
suffer for acts which were lawful when he executed them. 

A large group of people have organised themselves into 
a protesting body to combat the present Government’s 
anti-democratic legislation. They have adopted the name 
‘Torch Commando.’ The leaders are prominent ex-service 
men. They first organised a demonstration at the Ceno- 
taph in Johannesburg during April 1951, then formed a 
‘War Veterans Action Committee’ to lead the protest 
against the Representation of Non-Europeans Bill. They 
staged a torchlight protest march through the streets of 
Johannesburg in May, when some thousands of men and 
women formed a procession with banners and flaming 
torches. The Nationalist papers suggested that the Torch 
Commando was being organised by another ex-service 
body which was formed during the war, the Springbok 
Legion, in the ranks of which were reputed to be Com- 
munist members. Malan also expressed this view. It has 
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been proved, however, that the two ex-service bodies are 
unconnected. 

The Torch Commando gained considerable support in 
Natal, and a march was planned to take place in Cape 
Town on May 28. The crowd which assembled to listen 
to the leaders there was the biggest of its kind that Cape Town 
had everseen. The resolutions of protest were delivered to 
three parliamentary Opposition leaders on the steps of the 
House. The conduct of the demonstrators was peaceful 
until after the march was concluded, when there were 
clashes between the police and the crowd and about 160 
people were injured. 

In July the first Union Conference of the Commando 
was held, and the main ideal was stated to be racial unity. 
The movement was opposed to fascism, authoritarianism, 
and communism. It was not an offshoot of any political 
party, but would act as a political pressure group. There 
would be no colour bar in the Commando. On August 
20 a meeting held in Pretoria was closed early on account 
of interruptions by about 200 Nationalist students. Ata 
meeting on September 4, Strauss expressed his support of 
the Commando. On September 19, Brigadier Coy, one of 
the leaders, was reported to have asked the police to ensure 
that known Communists did not join the organisation. 
The ‘ Burger’ pounced on this report with glee, stating 
that as the police were being asked to help to weed out 
Communists the movement must be attractive to them. 
Numerous well attended and successful meetings were held 
in many centres all over the Union. Seventeen branches 
were formed in the Western Province and thirty opened 
in the Northern Transvaal. 

Commenting on the possibilities of the movement, the 
‘ Burger’ stated that it might become a formidable move- 
ment and embarrass the U.P., having its own leadership, 
policy, and ambitions. It might perform the same role in 
relation to the U.P. as the O.B. had done towards the 
Nationalists during the war. While the U.P. was losing 
the support of the people and could only muster its thou- 
sands, the Torch Commando had managed to attract tens 
of thousands through colourful means. It was getting 
support ‘ from partly similar social elements as those which 
gave the Nazi movement its first adherents after the first 
world war.’ It asked whether the movement was to form 
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the storm troopers of the United Party, and belittled its 
aims and objects. The ‘ Volksblad’ accused the Com- 
mando of having a military organisation similar to Hitler’s 
Sturmstaffel, and following the example of Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Stalin. The‘ Kruithoring’ said that it was taking 
the initiative out of the hands of the U.P., which had be- 
come impotent. It had taken the whip hand over the U.P. 

Though the Nationalist press has suggested, as outlined 
above, that the Torch Commando may become powerful 
and has drawn attention to its militaristic savour, it must 
be remembered that other similar movements, with the 
exception of the O.B., have not flourished. The South 
African people as a whole are averse to being disciplined, and 
even the O.B. has for this reason never been fully effectual. 

The total population of the Union in May 1951 was 
12,437,227. This exceeded the figure of 1946 by just over 
1 million, representing a percentage increase of 8-9. There 
were 2,588,933 Europeans (increase 9-1 per cent.) ; 
8,410,937 natives (increase 7:4 per cent.); 1,078,621 
coloureds (increase 16-7 per cent.) ; and 358,738 Asiatics 
(increase 25-8 per cent.). The increase in the Europeans 
is well above the normal rate and represents the results of 
Smuts’s post-war immigration policy. 

Immigration is another matter which divides the 
Government and the Opposition. According to Dénges, 
the Nationalists are not averse to strengthening the Euro- 
pean population by immigration, but they are selecting 
only those immigrants which the interests of the country 
and the settled population require. 

There is a sharp contrast between the immigration 
policies of South Africa and Southern Rhodesia. The 
Southern Rhodesian Government encourages immigra- 
tion, and it is proposed to introduce a scheme of assisted 
passages for selected immigrants from Britain. Since 
1946 about 34,000 emigrants have gone from South 
Africa to Southern Rhodesia. The Rhodesian Government 
was concerned at the number of Afrikaans-speaking South 
Africans entering the country, and selection boards are 
being set up for screening immigrants. The numbers of 
immigrants from different countries are to be controlled. 
The ‘ Burger’ has objected to Rhodesia’s policy. It 
accused Rhodesia of introducing the restrictive legisla- 
tion to prevent Afrikaners from entering the country and 
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suggested that South Africa should follow the example of 
Rhodesia by subjecting British nationals by birth to the 
same restrictions as those which Rhodesia was setting up 
against its citizens. 

The ‘ Cape Times’ applauded Rhodesia for its states- 
manlike outlook of increasing the immigration of the 
trained men and women which it needed. It admitted that 
the stricter immigration regulations had been introduced 
to control the heavy influx of immigrants from South 
Africa, which had been perturbing the peoples of both 
countries. It described the policy as understandable and 
reasonable ; Rhodesia did not want minority problems, 
but permanent settlers who could be readily assimilated. 
The * Natal Mercury ’ condemned the Nationalist Govern- 
ment’s system of rigorously screening would-be immigrants 
by the imposition of harsh bilingual demands which put a 
knowledge of Afrikaans before consideration of efficiency. 

An Afrikaner Nationalist political organisation known 
as the Rhodesia National Party has been started in South- 
ern Rhodesia. Its main object is federation of Southern 
Rhodesia with the Union. The party aims to raise 50,000/. 
as a fighting fund before the next Rhodesian general elec- 
tion. In support of its policy for federation with South 
Africa instead of with territories to the north the party is 
advancing the argument that British colonial policy in the 
territories north of Rhodesia will cause the European races 
to be swamped by the natives, so that they will be driven 
from central Africa. Sir Godfrey Huggins, the Prime 
Minister, recently expressed the opinion that natives 
would be members of the Southern Rhodesian Parliament 
within twenty-five years. This prediction is quoted by 
the party as evidence for their belief that a more repressive 
policy is desirable. 

Mr Charles Olley of Salisbury, an English-speaking 
alderman, wrote in the ‘ Rhodesian Monthly Review ’ that 
Rhodesians should form a new political party, adequately 
financed, to counteract the present tendency of the 
Huggins Government’s liberal native policy, and save the 
country for European civilisation. Large extracts of 
Olley’s article were reproduced in the Afrikaans Rhodesian 
journal, the ‘ Volksgenoot.’ It suggested that a new 
leadership was required to unite Afrikaans and English- 
speaking Rhodesians in their common aim. 
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A great deal of dispute is going on in South Africa about 
the question of education. The Nationalists maintain that 
a child should be educated in the home or ‘ mother’ lan- 
guage. The main reason for this is political—the Nation- 
alists do not wish to lose supporters as they have done in the 
past from Afrikaans parents sending their children to 
English medium schools, where they might acquire British 
sympathies. Such mother-language education is now in 
force in the Cape Province, Transvaal, and Orange Free 
State. It is only in Natal that the parents have the choice 
of language medium. 

The ‘ Forum,’ a Johannesburg weekly, commented in 
an editorial that the main purpose of the drive for mother 
language education was to force the Afrikaans child into an 
Afrikaans school whether the parents liked it or not. The 
proponents of the plan were not motivated by objective 
educational but by purely political and totalitarian con- 
siderations, as it was in monolithic states that parents 
were regarded merely as breeding stock whose offspring 
had to be handed over to the State. A serious result of 
the use of education in South Africa as a political pawn, a 
policy which had been going on unofficially for years, was a 
distinct deterioration in standards. 

Though it would be impossible to foretell the future 
political developments with certainty, one thing is definite : 
the Nationalist Government intends to stay in power. 
Dr Karl Bremer, the new Health Minister, in a speech at 
Uitenhage last July stated, ‘ We are laying our plans and 
will have everything ready so that the Government stays 
in power for years and years.’ The ‘ Transvaler’ in an 
editorial said that these words of Dr Bremer should be the 
watchword of the Nationalist party until the next victory 
had been achieved, and for the trials of strength which 
lay beyond that. The ‘ Star’ pointed out that Dr Bremer 
would not have spoken so uncompromisingly if the Govern- 
ment intended merely to persuade the voters to support 
it. Dr Bremer’s remarks suggested that there were other 
plans as well. No democratic procedure could so certainly 
ensure the success of the Government in elections. There 
is however no great mystery about the Government’s 
plans ; indeed, the passing of the Citizenship Act, Repre- 
sentation of Non-Europeans Act, Electoral Law (Amend- 
ment) Act, and South West African Affairs (Amendment) 
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Act, and the Government's education policy have already 
rendered their prospects of winning the next election almost 
certain. The new Nasionale party, which includes the 
members of the former Afrikaner party, and is almost cer- 
tain to receive some if not considerable support from the 
O.B., is wholly committed to form a republic. Once this 
has been achieved, it is improbable that any effective 
opposition will be allowed. The coloureds and natives will 
lose what little representation they now have—the Indians 
have already lost theirs—and this will reduce the strength 
of any liberal opposition which remains. The establishment 
of a State President with very wide powers will lessen the 
importance of Parliament as a legislative body. These 
developments will take place irrespective of outside pres- 
sure ; neither Britain nor the United Nations can prevent 
them. 

The future of the protectorates, however, depends not 
upon South Africa—it can only make demands—but upon 
the British Government, which has the power to do ineal- 
culable good or harm, Under British guidance the natives 
of the three protectorates could ultimately become self- 
governing. To hand them over to the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, which is committed to form a republic in the near 
future, would mean that Britain would very soon have no 
more control over them—they might even be outside the 
Commonwealth—and the natives would certainly not be- 
come self-governing in a democratic sense under the known 
native policy of the Nationalist Government. They would 
in accordance with Nationalist tradition be treated as the 
sons of Ham. They would be kept permanently in a state 
of subjection to the white man. Under these circumstances 
it is difficult to understand the British Government’s pre- 
varication, unless it is her intention quietly and unobtru- 
sively to dispose of this part of her Empire at any cost. 
Britain is under no obligation whatsoever to transfer the 
protectorates to South Africa. The Act of Union contains 
no guarantee, and, even if it did, the Nationalists have 
already shown that they regard the Act of Union as noth- 
ing more important than a railway time-table to be brought 
expediently up to date as they charter new express trains 
to a republic. 

MICHAEL VANE. 
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Art. 7—THE POETRY OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


A Revaluation 


THE position of Scott in contemporary opinion is character- 
istic of the intellectual chaos of our time. Almost as 
firmly enthroned in the history of our literature as Shake- 
speare, he has become one of those writers with whom the 
general public, all too often, pretends to be acquainted 
while dispensing with the slight formality of reading them. 

Swinburne, in one of his brilliant critical essays (brilli- 
ant perhaps by lightning flashes rather than by steady 
illumination, but again and again bringing the first prin- 
ciples of art and poetry into startling relief), makes a 
remarkable statement : 


* Love of Scott, if a child has not the ill-fortune to miss by 
some mischance the benefit of his generous influence, is certain 
to outlast all changes of interest and inclination, from the age 
when he divides a heart of six or seven with the owner’s first 
pony to the age when affectionate gratitude has rooted in the 
adult heart a hundred names and associations of his engrafting, 
only less deep and dear than those implanted there by Shake- 
speare’s very self... . His (Scott’s) popularity may fluctuate 
now and then with elder readers—so much the worse for them : 
it is sure always to right itself again in a little time: but 
when it wanes among English boys and girls a domesday will 
be dawning.’ 

Of that domesday Swinburne said he saw no signs ‘ as 
yet.’ Whether he would have said the same to-day may 
be doubtful. Very strange things have been happening 
both to our country and to the literature which has been 
its pride for so many centuries. Sir Walter was proud of 
his position as one of the black hussars of literature who 
neither give nor receive criticism, but he would hardly have 
been proud of any association with the pathological and 
unmanly drivel which has been so belauded in recent 
years, now as an ‘emetic’ and now as a ‘ classic,’ by a 
criticism which seemed equally impressed so long as the 
label ended in ‘ic.’ However, a change for the better is 
on its way in the latest generation, and there the poetry of 
Scott might be a strong ally. 

It is frequently said that nobody reads Scott to-day. 
That may or may not be the fatal symptom envisaged by 
Swinburne, but there are thousands of other signs that our 
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civilisation and culture have been suffering from an intel- 
lectual and spiritual disease, an almost insane morbidity 
of introspection, for which the splendid objectivity of 
Scott might be salutary. 

It is a curious fact that the conflict between Scott’s 
work and the disease of egoism began in Scott’s own life- 
time. It was the somewhat theatrical posturing of Byron’s 
capital J that drew the gaze of the crowd away from ‘ The 
Lady of the Lake’ : 

‘ I stood in Venice on the Bridge of Sighs. 

I saw from out the wave her structures rise. 

A thousand years their cloudy wings expand around me. 

I see before me the gladiator die’ 
(as if the gladiator cared one of Pet Marjorie’s single damns 
about the Me for whom he was making so effective a back- 
ground). 

The disease has grown, and in recent years more than 
one sobbing paranoiac, for whom Byron would have 
had utter contempt, has almost run the printers out of 
capital J’s and exhausted the disgust of every healthy- 
minded reader. Above such degenerate scribblers Byron, 
with all his faults, towers like a mountain over a dung- 
heap; but Scott has whole ranges, with nobler crests 
and kindlier valleys. One of his chief glories was due very 
largely to his complete freedom from egoism. He was 
able to forget himself in his love of nature and his interest 
in all'the varieties of human character. Like Shakespeare, 
he was able to people a world with lovable men and women. 

It is possible that the return to Scott will come by the 
way in which it might be least expected—his poetry. It 
was by this that he first caught the attention of his readers ; 
and it must be remembered that even when the Waverley 
Novels were at the height of their popularity they were 
still anonymous, and that when Scott was suspected of 
their authorship it was because he was known first and 
foremost as the author of ‘ The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
‘Marmion,’ and ‘ The Lady of the Lake.’ For many years 
now his poetry, overshadowed in its own day by Byron, 
has been passed over by contemporary criticism as com- 
paratively negligible in nineteenth-century literature. 

Swinburne gave a reason for this in discussing Byron. 
It was partly because in the middle of the nineteenth 
century the very highly finished work of Tennyson and 
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the deepening appreciation of the technique of Keats, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth had accustomed the critical ear 
to niceties of form and expression about which Scott 
appeared at times to be quite careless. Yet on occasion 
he could write a lyric as subtle, as delicate and haunting 
in its eerie music as any to be found in the poetry of the 
world. Byron certainly never achieved the beauty of 
‘ Proud Maisie is in the wood, 
Walking so early ; 
Sweet Robin sits on the bush, 
Singing so rarely. 
** Tell me, thou bonny bird, 
When shall I marry me ?”’ 
‘** When six braw gentlemen 
Kirkward shall carry ye.” 
** Who makes the bridal bed, 
Birdie, say truly ?”’ 
‘“* The gray-headed sexton 
That delves the grave duly. 


The glow-worm o’er grave and stone 
Shall light thee steady, 


The owl from the steeple sing, 


9, 9 


Welcome, proud lady. 


Of this exquisite little poem Palgrave remarked, with 
the support of Tennyson, that it unites ‘ simplicity and 
dramatic power to a wildwood music of the rarest quality. 

. A narrow criticism has often named this, which may 
be called the Homeric manner, superficial, from its apparent 
simple facility ; but first-rate excellence in it is in truth 
one of the least common triumphs of poetry.’ 

The same quality appears in all the songs of Madge 
Wildfire, though most of them are almost as fragmentary 
as the broken bits of song that Shakespeare puts into the 
mouth of Ophelia. One might wish that Sir Walter had 
published a little separate volume, completing the songs of 
Madge Wildfire, as Burns completed a score of Scottish airs. 
But even in their fragmentary state the songs of Madge 
Wild.-re have a perfection of their own. There is a whole 
drama in one little quatrain : 

‘** O sleep ye sound, Sir James,” she said, 
** When ye suld rise and ride ! 

There’s twenty men, wi’ bow and blade, 
Are seeking where ye hide.”’ ’ 
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The reader may continue the story in a hundred different 
ways; but the situation and the dramatic excitement of it 
are already presented to us at their height. The verse has 
the haunting quality of a border ballad that through years 
of rhythmical and alliterative repetition has acquired the 
mysterious perfection of an ancient rune. 

The same quality appears here and there in the songs 
of Meg Merrilies. This ‘ wildwood music,’ blowing where 
it lists, has a peculiar place in English poetry. It is quite 
unpredictable, appearing now in a nursery rhyme and now 
in a song of Touchstone, but once heard it is unforgettable. 
Kinship with Shakespeare is evident in 


‘ Twist ye, twine ye; even so 
Mingle shades of joy and woe,’ 


the weird music of which might easily have been heard at 
the birth of Macbeth. 


We hear the same note in Lucy Ashton’s song : 

‘ Look not thou on beauty’s charming, 
Sit thou still when kings are arming, 
Taste not when the wine-cup glistens, 
Speak not when the people listens. 
Stop thine ear against the singer, 
From the red gold keep thy finger ; 
Vacant heart and hand and eye 
Easy live and quiet die.’ 


In comparison with Byron or Shelley, Scott is some- 
times-assumed to be merely a writer of stirring narrative 
verse for young people. The quality of these songs, how- 
ever, is of the very essence of poetry, and Scott possessed it 
naturally and simply in a measure quite beyond the reach 
of Byron. Place any of Byron’s lyrics beside ‘ Proud 
Maisie is in the wood,’ give each a fair and impartial 
hearing, and something emerges which is not at all in 
accord with contemporary literary opinion. When Shelley 
writes, ‘O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being,’ he is quite consciously opening one of the greatest 
odes in English literature ; but when Scott gives us ‘ Proud 
Maisie is in the wood, walking so early,’ he is quite un- 
selfconsciously giving us something as mysterious as the 
touch of a ghostly hand in broad daylight. 

There is an almost eerie closeness to nature in his choice 
of words. The peculiar use of the word ‘ steady’ in the 
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last stanza of that lyric is an extraordinary example of 
observation so keen that it translates itself instinctively 
into language. Anyone who has seen that tiny lamp of 
the glow-worm will recognise at once the curious effect of 
steadiness. The grasses may stir around it, but it remains 
unflickering in a kind of uncanny stillness, very different 
from the ‘ scattering’ effect which Shelley gives to it in 
his ‘ Ode to the Skylark.’ 

I have dwelt at the outset upon what may be called 
these ‘ other-worldly ’ poems because they abound in just 
those qualities commonly assumed to be lacking in the 
poetry of Scott, which must therefore be placed on a lower 
level than such poems as that fragmentary opium dream of 
Coleridge, ‘ Kubla Khan.’ The latter has its own fascina- 
tion, but one may doubt whether in the first blissful dawn 
of the romantic movement it was not filled up, like a blank 
cheque, for a much larger sum than the bank really con- 
tained. It has a certain fantastic beauty—some of it, 
curiously enough, borrowed from ‘ Rasselas, Prince of 
Abyssinia,’ but the admiration which has been poured 
upon it is now nothing more or less than a stream of 
clichés mechanically applied by a literary fashion. 

The subtle alliteration of really musical language in 
Vergil or Milton is one thing ; the Austrian army that 


‘ Boldly by battery besieged Belgrade ’ 
is quite another. The river that in ‘ Kubla Khan’ goes 
‘ Five miles meandering with a mazy motion,’ 


runs betwixt and between, through a technical no-man’s- 
land. Perhaps it is a part of its enchantment for the 
modern world that it is hopelessly confused. Coleridge’s 
idea that the holiness of a place is enhanced by the wailing 
of a woman for her demon lover is delightful, but I have 
never been convinced of it, perhaps because I have never 
been fed on honey-dew. I am completely convinced, how- 
ever, of Scott’s ‘ Coronach’ : 


‘ He is gone on the mountain, 
He is lost to the forest,’ 


or the Pibroch of Donuil Dhu. 
When we come to the more direct and robust forms of 
poetry which are usually associated with the name of 
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Scott, it may safely be said that he found the true romance 
of history and brought it to life, as only Shakespeare had 
done before him. Scott’s narrative and border ballad 
poetry is in fact a kind of lyrical continuation of the poetry 
of ‘As You Like it,’ ‘Henry IV,’ and ‘ Macbeth.’ The 
massive part of the work is of course in what Swinburne 
called his ‘ tragic poems in prose,’ ‘ The Bride of Lammer- 
moor’ and * The Heart of Midlothian ’ for instance ; while 
the verse may play the part of the songs in Shakespeare 
which are certainly not the least precious of his gifts to the 
world. The fascinating poetical fragments which Scott 
uses for his chapter headings indicate that he felt very 
strongly the poetical nature of the work as a whole. He 
has, moreover, something which Shakespeare came too 
early to feel or express except perhaps in one great sonnet 
—that ‘ passion of the past’ which throws the light of 
sunset upon a departed age, suffusing it with nostalgic 
memories and a beauty not altogether its own. Shake- 


speare, in the sonnet I have mentioned, expresses this 
feeling : 


* When in the chronicle of wasted time 


I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 
And beauty making beautiful old rime, 
In praise of ladies dead and lovely knights.’ 


There is a very deep sense indeed in which ‘ all their 
praises are but prophecies.” Newman, in one of his most 
exquisite passages, identified this nostalgia for what has 
apparently passed away with a spiritual longing for ideals 
which have yet to be fulfilled in the future. The forms 
and images of a world remote in time have that visionary 
quality which is the native air of poetry. They belong to 
the vision without which a people perishes, and though 
they may not have known it in their own day, they have 
now endured the consecration of death and are touched 
with a light from beyond our horizon. 

It is hardly too fanciful to suggest that one of Scott’s 
songs, so greatly admired by Tennyson, the finest artist in 
words for many centuries, not only embodies one of the 
oldest stories in the world but is also a symbolic expression 
of that other farewell to the great days of chivalry, perhaps 


only visionary, but all the more imperishable in memory 
and regret : 
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= 


‘** This morn is merry June, I trow 
The rose is budding fain ; 
But she shall bloom in winter snow, 
Ere we two meet again.” 
He turn’d his charger as he spake, 
Upon the river shore, 
He gave his bridle-reins a shake, 
Said, *‘ Adieu for evermore, 
My love! 
And adieu for evermore.” ’ 


There is nothing more perfect in feeling, form, and ex- 
pression in the songs of Shakespeare; and the picture 
conveyed by that brief lyric of eighteen lines has the 
freshness and vivid colouring of the Forest of Arden. 

‘The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ the first of the longer 
poems, has this same quality. The note is struck in the 
very title, which is itself a farewell. Perhaps Scott was 
unconsciously announcing the end of minstrelsy itself, in 
the grand old sense of the word. 

The most poignant instance of his power to recapture 
the spirit of a vanished age is the way in which he makes 


the cloisters of Melrose resound once more with the ‘ Dies 
Ire’: 


‘ That day of wrath, that dreadful day 
When heaven and earth shall pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day ? 


When, shrivelling like a parched scroll, 

The flaming heavens together roll ; 

When louder yet, and yet more dread, 

Swells the high trump that wakes the dead,— 


Oh! on that day, that wrathful day, 

When man to judgment wakes from clay, 
Be THov the trembling sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away !’ 


One cannot call this a translation. It is a representa- 
tion of the tremendous old Latin hymn as an English poem 
in its own right. ‘Translation of the ‘ Dies Ire’ is in fact 
quite impossible, as anyone who tries it may discover. But 
Scott’s re-creation of it has in some respects deepened its 
organ notes and heightened its grandeur, though in one 
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other respect it has failed, or omitted the attempt to 
succeed. The quiet and tender cry which breaks, like 
the vox humana, through the thunders in the original 
Latin, is not to be found here: 


* Recordare, Jesu... 


It is like the voice of the New Testament crying through 
the Old, and Scott’s failure to reproduce it may be taken 
as an indication of how deeply he felt it. 

The note of farewell is heard again in the introduction 
to ‘ Marmion ’ : 


‘ Now is the stately column broke, 
The beacon-light is quenched in smoke, 
The trumpet’s silver sound is still, 
The warder silent on the hill! ’ 


In these noble lines on the death of Pitt, the symbolism of 
a departed glory is apparent in all its power. The fact that 
these narrative poems have so long been relegated to the 
schoolroom has all too often precluded the appreciation 


of their beauty by the modern reader; but no impartial 
reader, with an ear and eye for poetry and nature, can 
read the description of the stag hunt which opens * The 
Lady of the Lake’ without feeling its truth and beauty. 
How refreshing to turn from the tangled psychiatrics of 
modernity to 


-~~-‘ The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill, 
And deep his midnight lair had made 
In lone Glenartney’s hazel shade.’ 


Incidentally, when Scott says ‘ hazel shade’ he means 
* hazel shade.’ 

Those who follow the course of the poem will find 
picture after picture unfolded before them, forest, lake, and 
mountain, not as mere description, but as a living back- 
ground to the story, the lake across which oars must ply, 
the forest through which the trail must wind, rocks that 
must be climbed ; but all their forms and shapes are truly 
drawn. His forests are real forests, and their trees have 
the variety and the unity in variety of nature herself. 
His effects of light too are magnificent. Both of these 
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qualities appear in the passage describing the lost hero’s 
adventurous journey through the Western Highlands : 


‘ The western waves of ebbing day 
Roll’d o’er the glen their level way ; 
Each purple peak, each flinty spire, 
Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

But not a setting beam could glow 
Within the dark ravines below, 

Where twined the path, in shadow hid, 
Round many a rocky pyramid, 
Shooting abruptly from the dell 

Its thunder-splintered pinnacle. 


‘ Nor were these earth-born castles bare, 
Nor lacked they many a banner fair ; 
For, from their shivered brows displayed, 
Far o’er the unfathomable glade, 

All twinkling with the dewdrop sheen, 
The brier-rose fell in streamers green, 
And creeping shrubs, of thousand dyes, 
Waved in the west wind’s summer sighs. 


Boon nature scattered, free and wild, 
Each plant or flower, the mountain’s child. 
Eere eglantine embalmed the air, 
Hawthorn and hazel mingled there ; 

The primrose pale, and violet flower, 
Found in each cliff a narrow bower ; 
Fox-glove and nightshade, side by side, 
“mblems of punishment and pride, 
Grouped their dark hues with every stain 
The weather-beaten crags retain. 

With boughs that quaked at every breath, 
Grey birch and aspen wept beneath ; 
Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock ; 

And, higher yet, the pine-tree hung 

His shattered trunk, and frequent flung, 
Where seemed the cliffs to meet on high, 
His boughs athwart the narrowed sky. 
Highest of all, where white peaks glanced, 
Where glistening streamers waved and danced, 
The wanderer’s eye could barely view 

The summer heaven’s delicious blue ; 

So wondrous wild, the whole might seem 
The scenery of a fairy dream.’ 
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The style of course is of an earlier day, but it has the 
strength and simplicity of an konest mind behind it. There 
is not a single touch of affectation or self-consciousness. 

As for the story itself, there is nothing in Chaucer or 
Spenser so vividly and beautifully depicted as the scene 
at the hunting lodge on that little island in the lake; or 
the journey in which the King, travelling incognito, is 
guided by his unrecognised enemy, Roderick Dhu, through 
glens where Roderick’s own men, with targe and claymore, 
lie in wait behind every rock and tree. Nothing could be 
more dramatic and yet so truly felt and seen as the moment 
when, at a whistle from Roderick, these crouching forms 
emerge to sight, only to vanish again like shadows at a 
sign from their chief. 

The Highland chivalry of Roderick, escorting his enemy 
to neutral ground where they may fight in single combat, 
has all the excitement that young readers have found and 
still find with the Indian Chiefs in the tales of Fenimore 
Cooper, but in Scott there is a far greater degree of reality 
behind it. The generosity and chivalry of the Highlands 
had a stoic grandeur. It was nearer to the Roman than 
tothe Redman. It may have been a romantic dream, but, 
however far the age fell short of it, the world was all the 
better for the vision and the gleam. 

The modern world may have lost that true romance, 
but, as Belloc wrote in one of the finest of his poems, in its 
greatest days 


* Her face was like a king’s command, 
When all the swords are drawn.’ 


Some of the greatest narrative poetry occurs in a poem 
which has not so often been thrust on the youthful reader, 
and has not a Scottish but an English background. ‘ Roke- 
by,’ greatly underrated by many of the critics, is in some 
respects (though not in all) the best of his longer poems, 
as Bertram of Risingham is certainly the most grandly 
drawn of all the characters in his verse. There is some- 
thing of Milton’s Satan in him, ‘ courage never to submit 
or yield, and what is else, not to be overcome.’ Ruskin 
was probably right in saying that the picture of Flodden 
Field in ‘Marmion’ is the finest battle scene in all poetry. It 
would certainly be difficult to match it, for it gives us, not 
isolated bits of fighting, but the picture of a whole battle- 
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field with its deploying armies, almost as if we were survey- 
ing them from the air. But undoubtedly the death of 
Bertram Risingham is, in its own way—the way of a 
glorified border ballad—as grim and tremendous a picture 
of a great fighter beaten down by numbers as any to be 
found in English poetry : 


‘ A score of pikes, with each a wound, 
Bore down and pinned him to the ground ; 
But still his struggling force he rears 
’Gainst hacking brands and stabbing spears ; 
Thrice from assailants shook him free, 
Once gained his feet, and twice his knee. 
By tenfold odds oppressed at length, 
Despite his struggles and his strength, 
He took a hundred mortal wounds 
As mute as fox ’mongst mangling hounds ; 
And when he died, his parting groan 
Had more of laughter than of moan !— 
They gazed, as when a lion dies, 
And hunters scarcely trust their eyes, 
But bend their weapons on the slain, 
Lest the grim king should rouse again ! ’ 


In ‘ Rokeby,’ as in the other narrative poems, Scott 
continually uses the sights and sounds of nature to illus- 
trate and symbolise the life of man. He seldom if ever 
falls into what has been called the ‘ pathetic fallacy’ of 
attributing his own feelings to the physical world. He 
uses the truer method of imagery and symbolism. A 
mountain stream suggests 


‘ The foam-globes on her eddies ride, 
Thick as the schemes of human pride, 
That down life’s current drive amain, 
As frail, as frothy, and as vain.’ 
There is a similar passage at the end of the ‘ Coronach ’ : 
* Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 


Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and for ever!’ 


The redundant syllable in the third line is a curious 
little example of Scott’s metrical skill, the redundant syllable 
giving just the metrical effect of the formation and breaking 
of a bubble in the water. 
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One of the most beautiful of these passages illustrates 
the difference between his work and that of Chaucer. He 
begins by wishing that he had 


‘ 


... that pencil, erst profuse 

Of chivalry’s emblazoned hues, 

That traced, of old, in Woodstock bower, 
The pageant of the Leaf and Flower, 
And bodied forth the tourney high, 

Held for the hand of Emily ! 

Then might I paint the tumult broad, 
That to the crowded Abbey flowed, 

And poured, as with an ocean’s sound, 
Into the church’s ample bound ! 

Then might I shew each varying mein, 
Exulting, woeful, or serene ; 

Indifference with his idiot stare, 

And Sympathy, with anxious air ; 

Paint the dejected Cavalier, 

Doubtful, disarmed, and sad of cheer ; 
And his proud foe, whose formal eye 
Claimed conquest now and mastery ; 
And the brute crowd, whose envious zeal 
Huzzas each turn of fortune’s wheel. 


Yet what may such a wish avail ? 

"Tis mine to tell an onward tale, 
Hurrying, as best I can, along, 

The hearers and the hasty song ;— 
Like traveller when approaching home, 
Who sees the shades of evening come, 
And must not now his course delay, 
Or choose the fair, but winding way ; 
Nay, scarcely may his pace suspend, 
Where o’er his head the wiidings bend, 
To bless the breeze that cools his brow, 
Or snatch a blossom from the bough.’ 


The *‘ onward tale ’ as he calls it, has in some ways more 
kinship with the border ballad than with what may be 
called esthetic poetry, but in this very fact it often 
acquires a Homeric quality in which he shows once more 
that the poetry of great action may also be the poetry of 


dramatic 


characterisation. Simple and brief as it may be, 


there is nothing better of its kind in any language than 
the ballad of Young Lochinvar. A complete dramatic 
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romance is compressed into a few stanzas, The characters 
in the story are vividly drawn in a few swift phrases. 
The father with his hand on his sword, the poor craven 
bridegroom dangling his bonnet and plume, the whispering 
bridesmaids, the bride ‘ with a smile on her lip and a tear 
in her eye,’ and the gallant figure of Young Lochinvar, all 
stand out from the canvas like life itself. 

The words move to the music of the dance, and swing 
into the gallop of the flight and the chase as at the touch of 
a conductor’s hand or a horseman’s heel ; 

‘ Now tread we a measure,’ said young Lochinvar, 


* One touch to her hand and one word in her ear, 
When they reached the hall-door and the charger stood near ; 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, 
So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 
‘** She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow,” said Young Lochinvar.’ 


But Scott’s masterpiece of this kind is of course the 
superb ballad of Bonny Dundee. Scott himself did not 
realise that in this poem he had written one of the finest 
ballads in the world. He says in his ‘ Journal’ : 


93 


‘The air of ‘“‘ Bonny Dundee ”’ running in my head to-day 

I (wrote) a few verses to it before dinner, taking the keynote 

from the story of Clavers leaving the Scottish Convention of 

Estates in 1688-9. I wonder if they are good. Ah! poor Will 

irskine! thou couldst and wouldst have told me. I must 
consult J. B.’ 


This was entered in the author’s diary, says Swinburne, 
‘after writing the very finest song of its noble kind—a 
fighting ballad with a fighting burden-——that ever was or 
ever will be written ; a song with the sound of trumpets 
or the beat of hoofs or the clash of steel in every deathless 
line of it.’ 


‘ Dundee he is mounted, he rides up the street, 
The bells are rung backward, the drums they are beat.’ 


Here indeed horse and rider move together, and the rider 
has the mastery. In the next two lines there is again that 
touch of character drawing : 


‘ But the Provost, douce man, said “* Just e’en let him be, 
The Gude Town is weel quit of that Deil of Dundee.”’ ’ 
P 2 
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We have it again in the lines about the spectators— 
the sour-faced Whigs, the carlines in the sanctified bends 
of the Bow, and especially, perhaps, in the lines 


‘ But the young plants of grace they looked couthie and slee, 
Thinking, ‘‘ Luck to thy bonnet, thou Bonny Dundee! ”’’ 


The blood must be tepid indeed which is not stirred by 
the lines in which Dundee waves farewell to the city, and 
the cry of the pibroch dies away among the hills : 


‘ He waved his proud hand, and the trumpets were blown, 
The kettledrums clashed, and the horsemen rode on, 
Till on Ravelston’s cliffs and on Clermiston’s lee, 

Died away the wild war-notes of Bonny Dundee. 


Come fill up my cup, come fill up my can, 
Come saddle the horses and call up the men, 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 

For it’s up with the bonnets of Bonny Dundee.’ 


If the poetry of Scott is indeed out of fashion, we may 
still take one of the lines of this poem as a ringing prophecy 
which will certainly be fulfilled : 

* You have not seen the last of my bonnet and me!’ 


Of one thing we may feel sure: the poetry of Scott is 
imperishable. Swinburne, who was certainly not blind to 
the purely aesthetic values of literature, as distinct from 
those other qualities in which the genius of Scott is pre- 
eminent, described his finest novels as * tragic poems in 
prose,’ and this indeed they are. 

Occasionally, in climbing a mountain, we may have to 
toil for a mile or two among bare rocks and up barren 
stretches from which there is little prospect, but the labour 
is well rewarded when we reach the summit and see the 
whole landscape, historical as well as geographical, spread 
below us. The reward is almost always there in the novels 
of Scott. In the swift movement of what he called his 
‘onward tales’ there are many passages in which the 
verse may seem technically imperfect, but it is certainly 
an open question whether in a long poem ‘ every rift 
should be loaded with ore ’ as it must be in a perfect lyric. 
There must always be connecting passages in which it 
would be a mistake to strive after the intensity of the 
great moments. But the great moments are there. 
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It has not been noticed how great a debt the more 
purely aesthetic poets owe to Scott. Line after line in 
‘The Lady of Shalott,’ for instance, is simply Sir Walter 
very finely polished: ‘on burnished hooves his war- 
horse trode.’ In the ‘ Idylls of the King,’ too, Tenny- 
son borrows an idea from the ‘ Maid of Neidpath,’ whose 
form was so wasted that the light of a taper could be seen 
shining through her hand. ‘The Abbot on his ambling 
pad ’ certainly rode out of one of Sir Walter’s poems, and 
the whole pre-Raphaelite school of English poetry, includ- 
ing the ‘ idle singer of an empty day,’ whose most famous 
line is almost directly echoed from the ‘ Harp of the North,’ 
drew much of its inspiration from him. 

In many of his shorter lyrics Scott’s workmanship is 
consummate. A final example may be given in Scott's 
bewitching use of a metrical form in which, though many 
have used it clumsily, excellence is extremely rare. The 
Spenserian stanza is used most perfectly in a few passages 
of ‘ Adonais,’ and in the opening of Tennyson’s ‘ Lotus 
Katers.’ It was used by Byron in ‘ Childe Harold’ with 
occasional splendour, but always a little theatrically, and 
this perhaps is an instance in which he threw sincerer and 
better work into the shade. Certainly he never matched 
the quiet beauty and simplicity of Sir Walter’s own invoca- 
tion and farewell to poetry. It is not one of Scott’s most 
perfect achievements, but it is certainly one of his most 
lovable—and all the more lovable for the rare personal 
touch he is here forced to introduce, expressing his own grati- 
tude to the poetry which had been the consolation of his life: 


‘Harp of the North ! that mouldering long hast hung 
On the witch-elm that shades Saint Fillan’s spring, 


Much have I owed thy strains on life’s long way, 
Through secret woes the world has never known, 
When on the weary night dawned wearier day, 
And bitterer was the grief devoured alone. 
That I o’erlive such woes, Enchantress ! is thine own. 
Receding now, the dying numbers ring 
Fainter and fainter down the rugged dell, 
And now the mountain breezes scarcely bring 
A wandering witch-note of the distant spell— 
And now, ’tis silent all !—Enchantress, fare thee well! ’ 


ALFRED NOYES. 
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Art. 8. PROFITS AND TAXATION. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR RECASTING THE SYSTEM OF TAXATION 
OF PROFITS 


IF we are to sustain both a modern welfare state and a 
heavy burden of rearmament in a world in which the terms 
of trade are moving against us, the level of taxation in 
Britain is bound to be high. But the present system of 
taxation has become so complicated that only the experts 
are really able to understand how it works, and its com- 
plexity makes it expensive to col’ect and therefore more 
of a burden than it would otherwise be. The Inland 
Revenue people are overworked in a way which would 
bring more sensitive workers out on strike, and it is prob- 
able that most taxpayers feel that the system is in urgent 
need of reform. 

In a policy statement issued at the time of the 1951 
General Election the Conservative Party declared that a 
Conservative Government would ‘recast the existing 
system of taxation on industrial and commercial profits.’ 
It added that relief would be given where profits were 
ploughed back and used for renewal of plant and equip- 
ment and that a special contribution of the nature of an 
excess profits tax would be introduced for the period of 
rearmament. 

It may be that the Conservative Government which 
has since been returned will not attempt to ‘ recast’ the 
existing system until the report of the Royal Commission 
on taxation has been published. Nevertheless some 
changes are urgently needed ana it may be that the new 
Government will introduce changes of a more or less pro- 
visional character, possibly along lines suggested in 
evidence submitted to the Royal Commission and subject 
to modification in the light of its recommendations. The 
Commission was concerned only with the taxation of 
income and profits; but the whole problem of taxation 
should really be reviewed and, in particular, the question 
of the distribution of the burden as between direct and 
indirect taxation. j 

All taxation is arbitrary to some extent. It is im- 
possible to arrive at a perfectly fair system or to distribute 
the burden in a way which will satisfy everyone. It is 
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probable that most people would not mind paying a little 
more themselves if only the system was simpler and the 
basis of assessment easier for ordinary people to under- 
stand. But modifications of the system of taxation should 
not only simplify it; they should also be designed so as 
to minimise the adverse effect of taxation on incentive and 
productivity, so as to encourage the accumulation of 
capital within industry, and so as to help the country to 
maintain its export markets. 

Of all forms of direct taxation an excess profits tax 
tends, perhaps, to have the most adverse effect upon incen- 
tive and production. Such a tax would not have been 
withdrawn by a Labour Government if it had not tended 
to have such an effect. Even as a temporary measure an 
excess profits tax is a thoroughly bad tax and it is to be 
hoped that alternative measures for dealing with inflation 
and with the possibility of profiteering out of rearmament 
will be devised so as to make the introduction of this tax 
unnecessary. 

All direct taxation, and particularly the taxation of 
earned income, tends, however, to have an adverse effect 
upon production. People tend to think that extra effort 
is simply not worth while if the greater part of the increased 
earnings which result from it are collected by the Govern- 
ment in taxation. On the other hand, an increase in in- 
direct taxation, such as the duty on tobacco, may actually 
tend to make people work harder in order to be able to 
afford the same amount of tobacco. Direct taxation of the 
producer tends to make him produce less, while indirect 
taxation of the consumer tends to make him consume less. 

Heavy direct taxation also tends to discourage capital 
accumulation and technical development ; if profits are 
taxed heavily, less is available for ploughing back in capital 
development. Moreover, the present system of taxation 
operates so that when prices are rising rapidly, as at 
present, companies not only find it difficult to accumulate 
reserves for development but also have to pay taxation on 
income required for the maintenance of existing equip- 
ment. Depreciation allowances are such as to enable a 
company to maintain its plant and equipment when prices 
are stable ; but when prices are rising companies are com- 
pelled to use ‘ profits’ upon which tax has been paid in order 
to maintain existing equipment and stocks of material. 
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Sir Geoffrey Heyworth drew attention to this situation 
in the summer of 1948 at the meeting of Unilever, and the 
following December the F.B.I. produced a memorandum 
which argued that depreciation allowances should be based 
on replacement costs. Numerous statements on the same 
subject have been issued since by the F.B.I. and other 
bodies. It emphasised the point in its evidence to the 
Tucker Committee; but the Tucker Committee merely 
suggested that initial allowances might be increased in 
certain circumstances, but that depreciation allowances 
should still be based on original costs. It reiterated the 
argument in March 1951, without any effect upon Mr Gait- 
skell’s Budget, and in its evidence to the Royal Commission 
on Taxation the following September. And in November 
1951 the F.B.1. published a detailed analysis of the records 
of eighty companies which showed that they had had to 
find considerably more than 250,000,000/. since 1938 
simply in order to maintain their existing plant and 
equipment. 

In 1949 Sir Stafford Cripps increased initial deprecia- 
tion allowances from 20 to 40 per cent., but this did not 
help very much as the total amount allowed for deprecia- 
tion remained the same and was still based on original 
costs. It merely increased the funds available to industry 
for the time being and 1iay have encouraged some com- 
panies to distribute too much in dividends; there were 
probably few who were sorry when initial allowances were 
abolished altogether by Mr Gaitskell two years later. 

One way of solving the problem would be to revalue 
assets at current prices and base depreciation allowances 
on current values. There could be an itemised revaluation 
at estimated replacement costs either of all assets or of 
those actually replaced. Alternatively individual assets 
could be written up by means of a general index of the 
rise in capital costs calculated according to the date of 
installation or even a wholesale revaluation at some agreed 
ration regardless of the date of installation. Or an addi- 
tional flat rate depreciation allowance could, perhaps, be 
introduced. 

All these proposals, however, involve all kinds of diffi- 
culties and anomalies and would greatly complicate the 
business of tax collection, which is complicated enough as 
it is. It may be that the Conservatives have some such 
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changes in mind when they talk about giving relief where 
profits are ploughed back and used for renewal of plant 
and equipment ; but the difficulties of any kind of revalua- 
tion of assets are very great, especially if prices continue 
to rise, and it would be more satisfactory if capital accumu- 
lation within industry could instead be encouraged by 
some simplification of the system of taxation. 

It may be noted that heavy direct taxation on industry 
tends to add to costs and to make it more difficult for us 
to maintain our export markets. Indirect taxation, on 
the other hand, can be levied when goods are sold in the 
home market, but not when they are sold abroad ; the tax 
does not enter into the cost of exports and export markets 
can be more easily maintained. Moreover, direct taxes on 
individuals are less likely to be passed on in higher prices 
than taxes on industry, because the rate of tax on indi- 
viduals will depend upon the way in which the shares of a 
company are distributed. In view of the serious balance- 
of-payments difficulties with which the country is faced 
it is, therefore, desirable that revenue should, as far as 
possible, be raised by indirect taxation and that in so far 
as direct taxation is necessary it should be imposed on 
the incomes of individuals rather than on the profits of 
industry. 

What changes, then, can be made in the system of 
taxation so as to simplify it, so as to increase incentive 
and production, so as to encourage capital development 
and so as to help the country to maintain its export 
markets ? Many suggestions have been made, as, for 
instance, by the T.U.C., which is apt to argue that the 
taxation of profits should be increased. In Mareh 1951 it 
urged that the profits tax should be increased both in 
respect of distributed and undistributed profits. It is 
difficult to understand why the T.U.C. should advocate 
increased taxation of undistributed profits, since that 
merely means that less is available for wage increases. It 
may be that trade unionists favour increases in the profits 
tax largely because it is called a profits tax. If the same 
money were collected by predeductions from nominally 
higher wages and salaries and if the payment was called a 
National Defence Contribution it would probably be less 
popular among trade unionists. 

It may be that many trade unionists think that 
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increases in the profits tax must help to redistribute the 
national income in favour of the working population 
simply because it is called a profits tax. But in fact the 
tax can easily absorb earnings which could otherwise have 
been distributed in wage increases. Moreover, increases 
in the profits tax can to some extent be passed on to the 
consumer in higher prices, especially in an inflationary 
situation. When the tax on distributed profits was in- 
creased from 30 to 50 per cent. in the 1951 Budget, share 
values increased sharply, and the ‘ Financial Times’ 
remarked that most companies would probably be able 
to pass most of the increase on to the consumer in higher 
prices. Wage earners know very well that an increase in 
the tax on tobacco leads to higher prices, but they do not 
seem to realise that increases in other taxes on industry 
must also tend to have the same effect. 

Moreover, the profits tax is an ineffective instrument 
for redistributing wealth because it is a tax on industry 
and not on individuals. It affects the savings of the 
widows and orphans to exactly the same extent as it 
affects the fortunes of the financiers ; in so far as the share- 
holder has to pay he pays the same whether he holds a 
few shares or hundreds of thousands. Moreover, the tax 
discriminates against some kinds of property incomes. 
The small investor with his savings in ordinary shares has 
to pay, but the large landowner or the man with his money 
in debentures or Government securities escapes. The 
profits_tax is not a tax on the rich, but a tax on industry. 

If the T.U.C. wants the profits tax to be increased, the 
F.B.I. would like it abolished altogether. It would like 
to see a reduction both in Government expenditure and in 
taxation ; but, in so far as revenue has to be maintained, 
it argued in March 1951 that it should be collected as far 
as possible by indirect taxation. One particularly interest- 
ing suggestion of the F.B.I. was made in a memorandum 
published in January 1949, where it was suggested that the 
profits tax on undistributed profits should be abolished and 
that the tax should be converted into a tax on distributed 
profits. 

Such a change would have many advantages. But it 
might, perhaps, be even more advantageous to abolish both 
income tax and profits tax on undistributed profits and to 
maintain revenue by a proportionate increase in direct 
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taxation. Why not collect taxation at the point where 
the earnings of industry are distributed in personal in- 
comes instead of taxing the profits of industry as such ? 
At the same time, earned and property incomes could be 
taxed at two different rates, as is already done in Australia. 
Instead of being subject first to profits tax, then to income 
tax, and finally to sur-tax, the earnings of industry could 
be exempted from direct taxation until distributed. 
Earnings distributed as wages or salaries could then be 
subject to an earned income tax and those distributed as 
property to a ‘ profits tax ’ or property income tax. 

Such a change would greatly simplify taxation. There 
would be no complicated problem of assessing profits for 
taxation. Taxation would simply be levied on earnings 
distributed in personal incomes, which are very readily 
ascertainable. Profits are not, of course, really ‘ income ’ 
at all, since profits one year may be followed by loss the 
next. Income tax would become a tax on _ personal 
incomes as it was originally conceived to be. 

The taxation of earned and property incomes at two 
different rates would also help to increase incentive and 
productivity—as Mr Boothby argued in a letter to ‘The 
Times’ in February 1948. At present any increase in 
income tax necessarily falls both on earned and property 
incomes. An increase in the Earned Income Allowance—as 
suggested by Mr Eccles last August—would help to increase 
incentive, but it would be much easier to adjust the rates 
so as to encourage production if the two forms of income 
were taxed at two different rates. A more gentle gradua- 
tion of the tax on earned incomes would, of course, also 
help. 

The abolition of direct taxation on undistributed profits 
would solve at a stroke the problem of depreciation allow- 
ances and rising prices without any complicated revalua- 
tion of assets. It would also greatly stimulate capital 
accumulation within industry. If the earnings of com- 
panies were not taxed until they were distributed, many 
companies would tend to build up bigger reserves than 
they have done in the past. Funds not needed for capital 
development might often be invested in Government 
securities. This accumulation of funds within industry 
would have a powerful anti-inflationary effect and would 
help to stabilise prices and to maintain export markets. 
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But the most striking advantage of such a change in 
the incidence of taxation is that it would become easier to 
maintain our export markets because indirect taxation 
would not enter into the cost of exports. A general pur- 
chase tax might be imposed on all finished products, 
designed so as to bring in about the same revenue as is 
now obtained by the taxation of undistributed profits. 
The total amount collected from industry in taxation 
would remain about the same and the amount available 
for distribution in wages and salaries and dividends would 
also remain about the same. Home prices in general 
would be increased slightly, because the indirect taxation 
would not normally apply to goods for export, but some 
revenue could be collected by the taxation of exports for 
which there is a ready deman’'. Indirect taxation would 
be adjusted in the light of n.. ket conditions. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the effect that a substantial reduction of 
taxation on goods for export would have upon our balance 
of payments situation, but it might make all the difference. 
Moreover, it would be possible to exclude such things as 
food and houses from such indirect taxation and thereby 
relieve pressure on food and housing subsidies. 

The greater part of the revenue collected as earned 
income tax would be prededucted by companies from 
wages and salaries; it might, therefore, be convenient for 
it to be a weekly tax with no refunds in respect of weeks 
when wages were not earned. The earnings of professional 
and other people could be adjusted accordingly. The 
earned income tax might well be combined with social 
security payments as in Australia. When insurance con- 
tributions are compulsory and universal they amount to a 
kind of a tax and there is no obvious reason why they 
should be correlated with sickness and unemployment 
benefits. Appropriate allowances would of course be 
made, as at present, according to the responsibilities of the 
taxpayer. 

The Property Income Tax might well be imposed at a 
very high standard rate—say 14s. in the pound—and be 
prededucted by companies when distributing dividends or 
interest. It would, however, be a graduated tax and 
would apply at a much lower rate for most individuals. It 
would be up to the taxpayer to collect an appropriate 
refund from the Inland Revenue authorities. The tax 
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would apply not only to dividends distributed by com- 
panies but to the interest paid on debentures and Govern- 
ment securities, the rents of landlords, and all forms of 
property incomes. Like the levy of 1948, it would apply 
to property incomes as such. It would be a combination 
and consolidation of income tax on property incomes, the 
profits tax on distributed profits and sur-tax. 

It would include Schedule A income tax ; but occupier 
owners might, perhaps, be exempt, as proposed in a resolu- 
tion at the 1949 Conservative Conference, as they are not 
really in receipt of property incomes. Such exemption 
would do much to encourage saving by people anxious to 
buy their homes and would be useful in reducing inflationary 
pressure. 

What about Schedule D? Should the profits of indi- 
vidual employers be regarded as earned incomes or as 
property incomes ? The simplest thing to do here would 
be to tax individual employers at the rate appropriate to 
earned incomes on whatever wage or salary they paid 
themselves, but to tax their profits at the rate appropriate 
to property incomes. This would encourage most indi- 
vidual employers to form private companies because com- 
panies would not pay tax on undistributed profits and they 
would thereby find it much easier to accumulate capital 
out of income. The change in the incidence of taxation 
would thus encourage small enterprise, if the entrepreneur 
who formed a company only paid tax on earnings actually 
distributed. 

In a similar way the exemption of the undistributed 
profits of companies from direct taxation would encourage 
landlords to form estate companies, since they would then 
have to pay tax not on the net annual value of the property 
but on the dividend actually distributed by the company. 
The change would obviously make it easier to maintain 
estates in spite of rising costs. It would be easier still if 
housing societies and estate companies paying a limited 
return on capital were allowed to raise their rents, for in 
such cases an increase in rent would benefit the estate and 
its tenants. The landlord could not benefit, as his return 
would be limited. 

As the property income tax would be a tax on personal 
incomes, schools, hospitals, charitable organisations, and 
other institutions in receipt of property might well be 
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exempt. Companies in receipt of property incomes from 
Government securities or from shares in other companies 
would also have to be exempt or there would be double 
taxation. But it would be necessary to provide against 
tax evasion by incomes being received in the form of a 
dividend by a company and then distributed in the form 
of a‘ salary.’ possibly by bringing salaries within the scope 
of collective bargaining. With undistributed profits not 
subject to tax it would also be necessary for the revenue 
authorities to be even stricter about expense accounts, 
But if dividends were at the same time limited by law, so 
that the workers became the residual beneficiaries of 
industry, and if their representatives had access to 
accounts, the workers would act as an army of inspectors 
on behalf of the inland revenue and it would not be very 
easy for management people to get away with swollen 
expense accounts. 

Although there are very substantial advantages to be 
gained by discounting the taxation of undistributed profits, 
there are also serious practical difficulties, the chief of 
which would be the opposition of the trade unions. The 
unions have long favoured direct as against indirect taxa- 
tion and would be horrified by a proposal to abolish the 
taxation of profits as such and to maintain revenue by a 
proportionate increase in indirect taxation. They would 
interpret the change as being directly due to pressure from 
financial interests, and would point out that companies 
could escape taxation by refraining from distributing their 
earnings while shareholders would benefit by an increase in 
share values instead of an increase in distributed dividends. 

Indeed, it is probable that the abolition of the taxation 
of undistributed profits could only be made acceptable to 
the trade unions if it was accompanied by legislation for 
the permanent limitation of dividends. The surplus 
revenues of industry could then be distributable to some 
extent as a dividend on wages and salaries either in cash 
or, when funds were allocated to capital development, in 
the form of bonus shares. Such distributions would, of 
course, be subject to taxation as was very properly ruled 
by the Treasury in the case of A.E.I. a year ago. The 
limitation of the return on capital would mean that the 
workers would have every interest in large undistributed 
profits being made and would not want such earnings to 
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be subject to taxation. The legal limitation of the return 
on capital would, in fact, help to convince the workers that 
the product of industry was divided fairly and help to 
create that spirit of partnership in industry which the 
King’s Speech last November said was so necessary if 
production is to be increased. 

Moreover, as an F.B.I. circular emphasised on Dec. 19, 
moderation and restraint in the distribution of dividends 
is of vital importance if the inflationary situation is to be 
brought under control. Voluntary restraint, however, 
puts company directors in an extremely difficult position ; 
in 1949 the ‘Sunday Times,’ the ‘ Economist,’ the ‘ In- 
vestors’ Chronicle’ and the ‘ Financial Times’ all argued 
that statutory limitation would be preferable to ‘ volun- 
tary ’ restraint or ‘ government by moral pressure.” Again 
the temptation to companies to increase their dividends 
at the present time in spite of the appeals of Mr Butler and 
the F.B.I. is very great owing to the possibility that the 
next Labour Government might introduce legislation. By 
raising their dividends now companies would get a higher 
standard dividend in the event of a Labour Government 
bringing in legislation later. The longer such legislation is 
delayed the more likely it is to discriminate against com- 
panies which have observed voluntary limitation; it is 
bound to discriminate against them to some extent. 
Retrospective legislation would discriminate against in- 
vestors in companies which have raised their dividends in 
defiance of voluntary restraint. 

In these circumstances it would seem that the present 
Government would be wise to introduce legislation for the 
limitation of dividends now instead of waiting for possibly 
arbitrary and discriminatory legislation by the next 
Labour Government. Its introduction could provide an 
occasion for the abandonment of the idea of reintroducing 
K.P.T. Most companies would probably be only too 
happy to accept statutory dividend limitation if the idea 
of restoring E.P.T. was abandoned and the taxation of 
undistributed profits was reduced or abolished altogether. 
For E.P.T. and all taxation of undistributed profits reduces 
the resources at the disposal of industry, whereas statutory 
dividend limitation would tend to increase them. 

When Sir John Simon and Sir Kingsley Wood intro- 
duced the Limitation of Dividends Bill of 1940 as a 
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measure against inflation they argued that statutory 
limitation of dividends would encourage the investment 
of undistributed profits in Government securities. Like 
the changes in taxation which have been suggested, it 
would both encourage capital accumulation and increase 
incentive for the active producers of weaith. The legis- 
lation could be more generous in its scope than that en- 
visaged by Mr Gaitskell last July. Maximum dividends 
on existing shares could be based on maximum dividends 
or share values during the last few years with adequate 
adjustments for special cases. There would be no need to 
limit the return paid on new capital to 7 per cent., as pro- 
posed by Mr Gaitskell. Indeed, there should be great 
flexibility about the return allowed on new capital which 
should be cumulative to some extent and proportionate 
to risks. 

The abolition of taxation on undistributed profits and 
the maintenance of revenue by increases in indirect taxa- 
tion would make statutory dividend limitation acceptable 
to industry. At the same time, statutory dividend limita- 
tion would make the tax concessions acceptable to the 
trade unions. The two measures could hardly be intro- 
duced unless they were introduced together; they are 
complementary to each other. But together they would 
encourage capital accumulation, help the country to main- 
tain its export markets, reduce inflationary pressure, and 
help to create a spirit of partnership in industry. The 
taxation of earned and property incomes at two different 
rates is a separate proposal which could be introduced 
either-at-the same time or at a later date. 

None of these measures would of themselves have any 
redistributory effect. The extent to which direct taxation 
was redistributory would depend entirely upon the relative 
rates at which earned and property incomes were taxed ; 
it would depend upon the rates of taxation imposed by the 
Government of the day and not at all upon the system of 
taxation. All the parties recognise that taxation should 
be redistributory to some extent. They all accept death 
duties and the heavier taxation of larger incomes and con- 
cessions to earned incomes through the earned income 
allowance. The extent to which taxation should be redis- 
tributory is a matter for party controversy ; but it seems 
to me that it should be possible for all three parties to 
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accept a change in the system of taxation which was 
entirely neutral in this connection. 

It is probable that a Conservative Government would 
tax property incomes somewhat more heavily than earned 
incomes, as Conservatives recognise the adverse effect of 
taxation on incentive and accept the idea of an earned 
income allowance. Moreover, the Conservative Party, like 
the Labour Party, is committed in principle to the redis- 
tribution of property. This was an aim which was stressed 
in the Labour Party’s election manifesto last autumn 
perhaps as a result of Mr Gaitskell’s remarks to the T.U.C. 
at Blackpool—and it may be that a Labour Government 
would tax property incomes rather more heavily than a 
Conservative one. Nevertheless the taxation imposed by 
Conservative Government, and particularly by the war- 
time Coalition Government, has been redistributory to 
some extent and is likely to continue to be under Con- 
servative Governments. The difference between the 
parties on this matter is a matter of degree rather than of 
principle. 

We are not concerned here, however, with the extent 
to which property should be redistributed by redistributory 
taxation or with the extent to which rearmament should 
be financed or the welfare state maintained by the taxation 
of large property incomes. These are matters for party 
controversy. We are concerned here not with rates of 
taxation but with the way in which taxation should be 
collected. It should, perhaps, be noted that with the 
return on capital limited the taxation of property incomes 
could not be passed on to the consumer in higher prices 
and would not tend to have an adverse effect on produc- 
tion. It is also probable that the problem of maintaining 
demand and employment without inflation will become 
‘asier in proportion as property is distributed more fairly. 
But we are concerned here not with the way in which the 
burden of taxation should be distributed but with the way 
in which taxation should be collected. It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that the proposals put forward are in 
no way redistributory. 

PAUL DERRICK. 
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( 238 ) 
Art. 9—MURDER AND CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


THE question of capital punishment for murder in time of 
peace boils up from time to time with varying degrees of 
intensity in the public forum. It has frequently been dis- 
cussed in Parliament, and as far back as 1866 a Royal 
Commission recommended the establishment of two 
degrees of murder: the one involving the death peaalty; the 
other a less severe punishment. The death penalty is one 
of those topics on which agreement will never be reached : 
you either belong to the abolitionists or the non-aboli- 
tionists ; arguments of reason do not prevail, and it had 
best be left there. Readers will remember that yet another 
Royal Commission was set up in 1949. This was the result 
of the highly inflammable clause in the Criminal Justice 
Bill of 1948 which recommended the abolition of capital 
punishment root and branch. The clause was passed by 
a free vote of the House of Commons, but was thrown out 
in the Lords. The Government of the day did not feel it 
was a matter in which the hands of the Lords should be 
forced and the Home Secretary applied himself to drafting 
a new clause. This clause was received with something 
like execration on both sides of the house and was aban- 
doned. The Government then decided to set up a Royal 
Commission whose terms of reference put succinctly were 
‘to consider and report whether liability under the criminal 
law of Great Britain to suffer capital punishment for 
murder should be limited or modified, and if so to what 
extent and by what means.’ 

This Royal Commission, under the chairmanship of Sir 
Ernest Gowers, has held some thirty public sittings to take 
evidence. These were concluded in the Spring of last year. 
The chairman and some members of the Commission then 
visited America to make researches into American law and 
practice on the subject and into American methods of 
carrying out executions. At the time of writing the Com- 
mission had not yet reported, but the evidence taken has 
been issued in thirty folio White Papers, some of them 
running to considerable length. This evidence is available 
to the public and the writer proposes to comment on 
certain aspects of it. Its value by reference to the parties 
and interests which were examined is high ; to go over its 
complete range would be impossible—let it suffice to say 
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that the approach was on the whole scientific and it prob- 
ably constitutes a compendium of opinion, lay, legal, and 
medical, which for clarity of judgment and depth of re- 
search has not been surpassed in the history of English 
criminology. Apart from anything else it is a fine example 
of that impartial thought and opinion which it is the 
English habit to bring to bear upon the study of great 
social questions. 

It will be noted that the terms of reference to the Com- 
mission do not include the question of the abolition or 
retention of capital punishment. It is presupposed that 
the death penalty is retained. Things being what they 
are, it was inevitable that evidence, particularly that from 
the Howard League, should have been tendered which was 
directed more or less openly to advocacy of abolition, but 
what seems to have been by far the most valuable part 
was that addressed both by judges and doctors to another 
approach to the subject. On the side of the judges this 
was directed ‘to the question of whether the definition of 
murder should be fined down so as to strip it of non- 
essentials and bring into the category of manslaughter 
certain phases of homicide which are still taken to con- 
stitute murder; and, on the side both of judges and 
doctors, to determine whether the rules which govern 
mental responsibility in this country—rules which were 
adopted more than a hundred years ago—are still apt to 
discover in the light of modern medical science the true 
and proper balance of that responsibility. In the words 
of the man in the street. ‘Is the incidence of insanity 
upon crime properly revealed, and due weight given to it 
if it is discovered ? ’ 

A good deal of the evidence tendered, particularly that 
of the judges, recommended a change in the definition of 
murder as now accepted in our Courts. Under the present 
definition many convicts are sentenced to be hanged 
although it is more or less certain to the Court that the 
sentence will never be carried out. As an alternative to 
this the jury in the face of the direction of the Court bring 
in a verdict of manslaughter rather than of murder and the 
law is held in contempt. What is desirable is that there 
should be a reconciliation of the law affected by which the 
gap between those sentenced and those reprieved should 
be narrowed, that the charge of murder should be stripped 

Q2 
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of those elements which in some instances make a sentence 
of death an outrage to the public conscience, and that the 
jury and the accused alike should be placed in a position 
to realise that a conviction of murder means not merely 
the pronouncement of a sentence of death but the carrying 
of it into effect. To do this one must first look at the 
definition of murder. According to the evidence of the 
Lord Chief Justice the definition most widely accepted is 
that given by Sir James FitzJames Stephen in Article 228 
of his Digest : 


‘Manslaughter is unlawful homicide without malice afore- 
thought. 

‘ Murder is unlawful homicide with malice aforethought. 

‘ Malice aforethought means any one or more of the follow- 
ing states of mind preceding or co-existing with the act or 
omission by which death is caused, and it may exist where that 
act is unpremeditated. 

‘(a) An intention to cause the death of, or grievous bodily 
harm to, any person, whether such person is the person actually 
killed or not. 

‘(b) Knowledge that the act which causes death wili prob- 
ably cause the death of, or grievous bodily harm to, some 
person, whether such person is the person actually killed or 
not, although such knowledge is accompanied by indifference 
whether death or grievous bodily harm is caused or not, or by 
a wish that it may not be caused. 

‘(e) An intent to commit any felony whatever. 

‘(d) An intent to oppose by force any officer of justice on 
his way to or returning from the execution of the duty of 
arresting, keeping in custody, or imprisoning any person whom 
he is lawfully entitled to arrest, keep in custody, or imprison, 
or the duty of keeping the peace, or dispersing an unlawful 
assembly, provided that the offender has notice that the person 
killed is such an officer so employed. 

‘The expression “ officer of justice ’’ in this clause includes 
every person who has a legal right to do any of the acts men- 
tioned, whether he is an officer or a private person.’ 


It will be noted from the definition that malice afore- 
thought or ‘ constructive’ malice is a state of mind pre- 
ceding or co-existing with the act or omission by which 
death is caused. Without malice aforethought there can 
be no murder, but the existence of the malice may be a 
matter of construction which can be read into certain 
descriptions of conduct. With (a) and (6), the first two 
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arms of the above definition, neither the judges nor the 
public have any quarrel that has been voiced in public. 
It is when we come to the third arm, ‘ an intent to commit 
any felony whatever,’ that the public in general part com- 
pany with the Courts and the Courts themselves are more 
than half persuaded that the public are right. The old 
legal quibbling between crimes which are felonies and those 
which are only misdemeanours has long marred our law. 
It was that which gave rise to the oft quoted and absurd 
statement of Foster from the bench that a man who shot 
at a domestic fowl with intent to steal and accidentally 
killed a person was guilty of murder because stealing a 
domestic fowl was a felony, but it was not a felony to 
shoot and carry away a wild fowl. 

This strict definition of the law leads to all sorts of 
absurdities at present. Has the man who breaks into a 
house with intent to steal and accidentally kills a house- 
holder in the course of stealing committed murder or not ? 
If with intent to rob a man points a toy pistol at another 
and his victim falls down and dies from a heart attack, is 
it murder or manslaughter? If under similar circum- 
stances of robbery the assailant gives his victim a push 
to get him out of the way and the victim falls down the 
stairs and breaks his neck, is it murder ? According to the 
strict interpretation of the definition murder has been 
committed in all these instances, but it would be safe to 
say that no jury would to-day convict, and if they did 
convict the Home Secretary would reprieve. There has 
been a growing feeling which has been reflected in direc- 
tions from the bench that the old statement of the !aw is 
wrong and the mere co-existence of an attempt to commit 
a felony does not turn homicide into murder. To reduce 
this to a formula—‘ If the felony or wrongful act (to use a 
neutral term) which the accused is attempting to commit 
is one that involves the infliction of grievous bodily harm 
and the death of the victim follows, it is murder ; anything 
falling short of that is manslaughter only.’ Lord Justice 
Denning in the course of his evidence actually went so far 
as to propound a statutory definition intended to give 
effect to this needed change, and both the Lord Chief 
Justice and Mr Justice Humphreys, with his unrivalled 
experience of criminal trials, strongly recommended a 
similar alteration of the law. 
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In one branch of crime this change has already been 
effected over a considerable period. This was not due to 
legislation, but to what Lord Goddard described as an 
‘ extraordinary example of judge-made law.’ Where death 
is caused by an attempt to procure abortion the perpetrator 
is no longer indicted for murder although such an attempt 
is a felony. In a trial some forty years ago Mr Justice 
Bigham directed the jury that if they thought the accused 
did not intend to commit grievous bodily harm and he did 
not anticipate any such harm resulting, they would find 
him guilty of manslaughter. The jury took the hint, and 
that is the reason why an abortor who causes death is no 
longer indicted for murder, but for the lesser crime of 
manslaughter. 

Another matter in which there is now uncertainty in 
the law of murder is the degree and quality of the provoca- 
tion which may reduce homicide from the category of 
murder to that of manslaughter. Everyone knows that 
there may be cases in which the provocation is such as to 
nullify the presence of malice aforethought, with the result 
that the killing, while not excusable, falls short of murder 
in the legal sense. The man who slays his wife taken in 
adultery is not guilty of murder—the element of provoca- 
tion is too great. The old cases went so far as to say that 
if a man pulled your nose and you drew and ran him 
through on the spot you were not a murderer. But be- 
tween these two extremes there is an undefined twilight in 
which the Courts and juries wander blindfold. Stephen 
in his draft Code recommended that the provocation of 
words might in certain circumstances be sufficient, and this 
is a view which received a considerable amount of accept- 
ance. Then in the case of R. v. Holmes ((1946), A. C. 588) 
the House of Lords was called upon to decide whether 
provocation by words alone could be accepted as sufficient 
to withdraw a case from the category of murder. That 
was a case in which the defence to murder was provocation 
by a wife’s confession of adultery. The trial judge did not 
leave the issue of manslaughter to the jury. The Court 
of Criminal Appeal upheld him and leave to appeal to the 
House of Lords was given. There, the Chancellor, Lord 
Simon, in the course of a judgment confirming the lower 
Courts said, ‘In my view a sudden confession of adultery 
can never constitute provocation of a sort which might 
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reduce murder to manslaughter. . . . It is the duty of the 
judge at the trial in relevant cases to tell the jury that a 
confession of adultery without more is never sufficient to 
reduce an offence which would otherwise be murder to 
manslaughter, and that in no case could words alone save 
in circumstances of a most extreme and exceptional 
character so reduce a crime.’ 

Lord Justice Denning in his evidence quoted the 
Holmes case as a revolutionary decision contrary to the 
force of public opinion, while Lord Goddard took the view 
that it was a valuable reinforcement of a principle which 
juries were beginning to flout. Thus as between the two 
opinions we have a state in which the mind of the jury is 
at sea and liable to fluctuate. Clarification by legislative 
direction is undoubtedly required. 

Both the Lord Chief Justice and Mr Justice Humphreys, 
whose experience of criminal trials is unique, in the course 
of their evidence criticised strongly a practice which has 
arisen in the method of exercising the Royal Prerogative 
where reprieves are granted to convicted murderers. 
Everyone knows that of the convicts sentenced to death 
by the trial judge a large proportion are saved from the 
death penalty by the exercise of the Royal Prerogative. 
The Royal Prerogative is an inherent quality of the Crown 
and no one has ever questioned the exercise of the right. 
As a matter of practice it is well known and admitted that 
the case of every person convicted of murder and sentenced 
to death is referred to the Home Secretary, who gives it 
most careful consideration and makes a recommendation 
to the Sovereign either in favour or against the exercise of 
clemency. So far so good. Now at a trial for murder the 
jury may return a ‘ special’ verdict that the accused is 
unfit to plead by reason of insanity, in which case he is 
found unfit to plead and is committed to a lunatic asylum. 
This has nothing to do with the mental condition of the 
man at the time the crime was committed—it is only a 
finding that at the date of trial he is unfit to plead. The 
defence may be of another kind. The accused may raise 
at the trial the defence that at the time of committing the 
murder, which is admitted, he was irresponsible by reason 
of mental disease. If he succeeds in this defence he will 
be found guilty but insane (a somewhat absurdly worded 
verdict) and will be detained during the Sovereign’s pleasure. 
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This is the recognised procedure in the criminal courts, 
but in the case of men who have been sentenced to death 
it has come to be the practice of the Home Secretary to 
make wide use of the powers given him by section 4 of the 
Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884. Under this section the 
Home Secretary if he has reason to believe that a prisoner 
under sentence of death is insane may refer his case to two 
medical experts. If they certify that the man is insane 
their finding must be accepted, with the consequence that 
the man escapes being hanged under the principle that no 
man who by reason of insanity is unfit to make his peace 
with God shall have his life taken from him. Now, there 
is no objection to this procedure in the cases where a man 
develops insanity after his trial and indeed the section of 
the act would appear to be directed to such a case. But 
this is not what is done. Although the man at his trial 
may have raised the defence that he was insane when he 
committed the act and the jury may have disbelieved him, 
with the consequences of a finding of guilt and a sentence 
of death, it appears that the Home Secretary has been 
interpreting the powers of the Criminal Lunatics Act as 
giving him the right to refer the issue of insanity at the 
time the crime was committed to two medical experts. If 
the experts find that he was insane the prerogative is 
exercised and a reprieve given. If this is what is happen- 
ing, and the Lord Chief Justice had no doubt about it, it 
is obvious that the whole case is taken out of the hands of 
the jury and tried over again by two medical experts. 
The issue of insanity has already been raised at the trial 
and the jury has given a verdict against the accused. 
Exactly the same issue is put again to experts and if they 
decide the other way the verdict of the jury is set at 
nought. In the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice this 
weakens the administration of justice and brings juries into 
contempt. Why was the prisoner committed to a jury at 
all if the Home Secretary can set the verdict aside on the 
very issue put to the jury ? 


The mention of insanity in connection with crime brings 
into the foreground the whole question of the McNaghten 
Rules, which inevitably became once more a battleground. 
The layman hears a great deal about these McNaghten 
Rules and sees them cited as often as the judge’s charge 
to a jury deals with mental responsibility. It is natural 
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that he should be rather puzzled about these Rules, which 
are referred to with baited breath and with a spelling of 
the surname which varies with every newspaper and indeed 
with every textbook in which they are mentioned. What 
are the McNaghten Rules and whence came they ? 

On the morning of Jan. 20, 1843, Mr Eric Drummond, 
private secretary to Sir Robert Peel, was shot at and fatally 
injured by one Daniel McNaghten opposite the ‘ Salopian ’ 
Coffee House in the Strand. McNaghten was tried for 
murder at the Old Bailey, where he was defended by Cock- 
burn. Cockburn raised the issue of insanity at the time 
of the commission of the act by his client and McNaghten 
was found by the jury to be guilty but insane. The trial 
and the issues raised caused much excitement at the time 
and were the subject of a debate in the House of Lords. 
As a consequence the judges were called into consultation 
under an old procedure, and certain questions were put to 
them dealing with the incidence of insanity in crime and 
the methods by which the issue of insanity should be 
raised with a jury. The judges made answers to these 
questions and these answers have been taken as the basis 


of the McNaghten Rules, which have been adopted ever 
since as the standard test for judging mental responsibility 
in crime. The specific passage from these rules which 
contains the pith of the whole matter, and is expressed 
with a clarity of diction not now so common among judges 
as it was, will be found in the answer of Tindal, C.J., to 
the third question : 


‘The Jury ought to be told in all cases that every man is 
presumed to be sane and to possess a sufficient degree of reason 
to be responsible for his crimes until the contrary is proved to 
their satisfaction; and that to establish a defence on the 
vround of insanity it must be clearly proved that at the time 
of the committing of the act the party accused was labouring 
under such a defect of reason, from disease of the mind, as 
not to know the nature and quality of the act he was doing or, 
if he did know it, that he did not know that what he was 
doing was wrong.’ 

This passage embodies for practical purposes the sum 
total of the McNaghten Rules. It has been quoted again 
and again from the bench and is the yardstick by which 
all criminal courts measure up the defence of insanity. 

There is one thing to be noted about this formula which 
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may escape the casual reader. Under it the criminal law 
takes no account of insanity as such—what it is solely 
concerned with is the question of irresponsibility. It is 
the confounding of these two elements, insanity and irre- 
sponsibility, which makes for confused thinking and too 
often puts the lawyer at variance with the doctor. The 
law does not address itself to the question whether a man 
was insane or not-—all it asks is did the mental defect from 
which he is alleged to be suffering deprive him of responsi- 
bility to the extent contended. If it did not, then it is of 
no moment whether the doctors call him a lunatic, a 
mental defective, an epileptic, a schizophrenic (if there be 
such a word), a psychopath or any other variant of mental 
abnormality ; he is nevertheless amenable to the law and 
must suffer the consequence of his acts. The fact that 
there are mental elements in his case has an important 
bearing as a piece of evidence relevant to irresponsibility, 
but it isno more. Whatever defects the McNaghten Rules 
may have, lack of clarity is not one of them. Amid a 
welter of technical language, of terms which have no clear 
meaning even to the person employing them, the words of 
the Rules stand out in clear relief, the one sheet anchor 
and piece of common sense to which a jury of twelve 
ordinary men can cling. 

In the evidence given before the Royal Commission the 
battle of the MecNaghten Rules is fought once more. On 
the one hand we have the arguments of the Lord Chief 
Justice, Mr Justice Humphreys, and Mr Justice Byrne, 
which says in effect that the Rules have stood the test of 
time and that they are something concrete that can be put 
before the jury, who can be trusted to give a liberal inter- 
pretation should the facts demand it. The other school, 
and with them Lord Justice Denning, hold that the Rules 
are now out of date, require revision, and in their present 
form should not be taken as agreed. Alone among the 
judges Lord Justice Denning advocated a revision of the 
Rules so as to include ‘ irresistible impulse’ as a type of 
irresponsibility—but the Lord Chief Justice voiced the 
view that once the theory of irresistible impulse were 
accepted it could be pleaded in almost every imaginable 
offence and would add enormously to the difficulties both 
of magistrates in summary trials and of juries hearing 
indictable offences. 
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The chief supporters of the revision of the McNaghten 
Rules are, as might be expected, the doctors. In dealing 
with the medical aspect of the matter one feels that the 
ordinary layman does not wish to be confronted by the 
views of what may be called the psychiatrists, views that 
are somewhat difficult to follow and are often expressed in 
language that can only be interpreted by recourse to Liddell 
and Scott’s lexicon, a book with which most juries are not 
on familiar terms. As voicing the more conventional and 
widely accepted medical opinion on the subject, the writer 
prefers that of the memorandum and verbal evidence 
tendered by the British Medical Association. The memo- 
randum was directed almost entirely to the subject of 
criminal irresponsibility in murder and to the efficacy of 
the McNaghten Rules as a guide to assist a jury in arriving 
at a correct decision. The reader imbued with the idea 
that to the medical mind every criminal is insane will find 
no support for it in the views of the Association. No such 
extravagant views are propounded and the attitude, if one 
may say so, is rather that of an experienced general practi- 
tioner advising on some family ailment than that of a 
specialist advocating the most modern theories to combat 
some old-standing disease. 

The views of the Association on the McNaghten Rules 
when summarised amount to the contention that while the 
Rules go a certain distance as a guide for determining 
mental responsibility they do not go nearly far enough. 
The Rules were framed more than a hundred years ago, 
when the human mind was regarded as a ‘logical, de- 
liberating, calculating, thinking machine.’ In the Rules 
the emotional side of human nature was ignored; no 
account was taken of those morbid emotional changes 
which were now proved to be important factors in mould- 
ing human conduct. From this point of view the 
McNaughten Rules are wholly out of date. They may 
serve well enough as a rough-and-ready guide and can be 
stretched by the Court. But at the best this gives rise to 
great uncertainty and leads to many persons being sen- 
tenced to death although it is obvious to everyone except 
perhaps the accused himself that the capital sentence will 
not be carried out. 

In order to make their point of view clear the Association 
presented a revised formula to take the place of the Rules. 
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‘A. To establish a defence on the ground of disease of the 
mind the party accused must prove that at the time of the 
committing of the act he was labouring as a result of disease 
of the mind, under 


‘(1) A defect of reason such that he did not know, 
(a) the nature and quality of the act he was 
doing, or, 
(b) that he was doing what was wrong, or 


‘(2) A disorder of emotion, such that while appreciating 
the nature and quality of the act and that it was 
wrong, he did not possess sufficient power to prevent 
him from doing it. 


‘Note (a) ‘‘ A disease of the mind covers incomplete mental 
development as well as disturbance of mental 
health. 

(b) ‘‘ Wrong’’ means not punishable by law but 
morally wrong in the accused person’s own 
opinion. , 


‘ B. When a jury find that an accused person, at the time 
of committing the act, was labouring as a result of disease of 
the mind under a defect of reason or a disorder of emotion to 
such an extent as not to be fully accountable for his actions, 
they should return a verdict of “ guilty with diminished 
responsibility.” 

‘C. In cases envisaged in A. and B. above, the same burden 
of proof shall be upon the accused as upon the plaintiff in a 
civil action and in no case shall it be necessary for a court to 
consider or a judge to direct as to such matters unless one or 
other has been specifically raised on behalf of the accused.’ 


The conditions laid down in A. (1) (a) and (6) of the 
formula follow quite closely the McNaghten Rules and call 
for no comment. But the conditions laid down in A. (2) 
are a very different matter and, coupled with B., they intro- 
duce the controversial theory of ‘ uncontrollable or irre- 
sistible impulse ’ and ‘ diminished responsibility ’ which is 
something new in our conception of mens rea. As pointed 
out above, the medical criticism of the McNaghten Rules 
was based upon the argument that the Rules do not take 
into account advances made by medical science over the 
last hundred years, particularly on the subject of emotional 
disorder. 


The various mental states which may be accompanied 
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by this aura of emotional irresponsibility were tabulated 
and examples given : 


‘(1) The aggressive psychopathic state: one of the most 
serious causes of criminal impulsive conduct which may be 
associated with quite a good level of intelligence, yet where it 
is quite clear that emotional abnormality and deficient powers 
of control are present. This condition often arises from serious 
closed head injury (of which there were very many in the last 
war). Example, a man imprisoned again and again for doing 
“grievous bodily harm.’’ He knew he was doing grievous 
bodily harm, but simply could not stop himself. 

‘(2) States associated with organic damage to the brain 
such as epilepsy. These may often be discovered by use of 
the cephalogram. Example—a youth of eighteen who com- 
mitted a brutal murder. He was seemingly quite sound 
mentally, but examination of his history revealed epileptic 
seizures. 

*(3) Depressive states with desire for self-destruction or 
self-punishment. Example—a mother who jumped into a 
canal dragging her daughter with her. She admitted she was 
doing wrong, but wanted to save her daughter from growing 
up into a life of sin. 

‘(4) Early schizophrenia. Example—a sailor, invalided 
with a diagnosis of this disease, seemingly recovered, but later 
developed a state of profound moodiness during which he 
strangled a young girl without any apparent motive. 

‘(5) Paranoia and paraphrenia. In this state a man often 
develops delusions of a persecutory character. He thinks the 
whole world is against him and wants to attack him. Example 
—a solicitor who managed a successful practice in a large town. 
Unknown to anyone, he carried a revolver about with him, to 
protect himself against imaginary assailants. In a cinema an 
army officer inadvertently kicked him. He took out his 
revolver and fired at the officer point-blank, saying, ‘‘ I will 
not have you attacking me.”’ ‘To all intents and purposes that 
solicitor was perfectly sane, yet he was suffering from paranoia 
which impaired his responsibility. 


The above is probably as fair and moderate a statement 
of the theory of diminished responsibility as one is likely 
to find anywhere, and though more might be written 
round it, elaboration is not likely to be helpful. Certain 
difficulties involved in its acceptance were put to the wit- 
nesses by the chairman. Could any ordinary jury be 
expected to appreciate the delicate shades of meaning 
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linked up with the various types of mental disorder, shades 
that might be clear to the trained medical mind, but which 
to the layman could be most elusive ? If ‘ disease of the 
mind ” were to be inclusive of defective mental develop- 
ment it was a very wide thing indeed. The class of people 
to whom the term mental defective, as used in the Mental 
Deficiency Act, 1927, might be applied was a large one 
and there was no means of limiting it. These are but a 
few of the hurdles which suggest themselves when the idea 
of ‘ diminished responsibility ’ is brought within the ken 
of the law, and if it were applied to homicide it would have 
to be applied to other crimes as well with results that 
would be impossible to forecast. To this the answer given 
by the medical witnesses was the old and very proper one 
that because there are difficulties under the law, this was 
no reason why the law should not face up to them and 
attempt to solve them for the sake of the commonwealth. 
Juries have a very common-sense way of cutting Gordian 
knots when they are threatened to be tied up by them. 
They can understand difficulties when they are concrete 
ones and are far from incapable of incorporating them into 
their findings. If as the result of modern stress and strain 
new mental grooves have been drilled into the harassed 
emotions of the human machine, it is the duty of the state 
to take cognizance of them; the new grooves are not 
imaginary but clear and plain for all eyes to behold. 

With this statement on the theory of responsibility in 
crime the subject must be left for the moment. There is 
no more interesting one on which to speculate and it is to 
be hoped that the Commission in their report will make 
some attempt to deal with it and make some concrete 
suggestions. It is a commonplace that the lawyer dis- 
trusts the doctor where theories of responsibility arise, but 
it does not at all follow that the public distrust the doctors 
and would not be glad to see some of their theories tried 
out. When all is said and done, the doctors know a good 
deal about the kinks of mental health and in this case the 
very moderation of their suggestions arouses considerable 
sympathy. The difficulty about the doctors is that they 
have not got to suggest how their theories will fit in with 
social government, while to the lawyer that is an ever- 
present consideration. 

One of the minor questions brought before the Com- 
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mission was the issue whether there should be any changes 
in the methods by which the death penalty is carried out. 
The Commission went very fully into the matter, almost 
too fully for comfortable reading. At one session a 
minute description of an official hanging was given with 
a wealth of detail which in its quiet way is almost as 
macabre as a selection from Grand Guignol. We see the 
condemned cell and learn from the lips of the exe- 
cutioner the extraordinary and at the same time com- 
forting assurance that from the moment he enters the 
cell to the fatal drop an average time of not more than 
fifteen seconds elapses and a maximum time of not more 
than twenty-five. The more hardy members of the 
Commission actually attended a rehearsal—at which, by 
the way, the average time was somewhat exceeded, though 
for this the executioner was able to give a very convincing 
explanation. One need not pursue the subject further ; 
it will suffice to say that on reading the evidence one can 
only come away with the conclusion that alike in its mercy 
and in its awful solemnity the present method calls for no 
alteration. The same may be said of the tragic but simple 
formalities which surround the pronouncement of the death 
sentence. When one recalls from the pages of the Newgate 
Calendar the gruesome accompaniments of an execution 
at Tyburn, one can realise how much more civilised we are 
than were our grandparents, and surmise that this itself 
may have no small bearing on the reduction in the number 
of murders in England. In one small detail the writer, 
with the greatest respect, would like to challenge the 
evidence of the Lord Chief Justice. It concerns the wear- 
ing of the black cap, that piece of ceremony whose descrip- 
tion is never omitted by the popular novelist. Lord 
Goddard attributed the wearing of the cap to the comeli- 
ness of assuming the garb of mourning when pronouncing 
the sentence of death. There is another explanation. The 
judge was originally an ecclesiastic and to this day the 
judge’s wig bears the tonsure. An ecclesiastic could not 
take away life, so before pronouncing a sentence of death 
he had to change his status by obliterating the tonsure. 
For the sake of the grim humour which it attracts, one has 
a certain predeliction for this naive explanation of the 
binck cap. J. C. ARNOLD. 
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Art. 10.—KEATS AND THE LIMITATIONS OF PAN- 
THEISM. 


WHEN a heresy like pantheism is always and everywhere 
re-occurring, so that it has to be fought in every generation, 
there is generally something to be said for it, and Christian 
teachers would be better to face it at its strongest than at 
its weakest. Is there anyone in whom the strengths and 
weaknesses of pantheism are seen so clearly as they are in 
John Keats ? As his letters show, he was the complete 
pantheist, and he took infinite pains to think out and to 
state what his pantheism meant. Though a pantheist and 
hostile to all he knew of Christianity, he was a good and 
attractive as well as, of course, a very great man, and his 
quality and achievement were such as to invest with a 
certain authority any religious views he had. No ordinary 
and heedless pantheist could have so swiftly made an 
immortal name, nor have won the universal affection of all 
he met. When Robert Bridges lamented his death above 
that of any other English poet (‘ having already produced 
work of almost unrivalled beauty, he held a promise of 
incredible things ’) it is obvious that here is a heretic—for 
Keats was certainly that-—whom religious teachers should 
take seriously if they want to understand how strong and 
attractive heresy can sometimes be. 

Although Christianity as he saw it bored him, he had a 
strong and deep religion of his own. He thought deeply 
and felt intensely about God, Man, and Life, and had 
extracted therefrom a philosophy which grapples with the 
mystery of their relationships. He was in fact a_ pro- 
foundly religious man. But what was his religion ? The 
stock answer to the question is to say that his religion con- 
sisted of his passion for Beauty, and his vocation to serve 
it and make it known, and to quote the opening lines of 
‘ Endymion’ as evidence : 

‘A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 

A bower quiet for us, and a sleep 

Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore on every morrow, are we wreathing 

A flowery band to bind us to the earth, 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth 
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Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all the unhealthy and o’er-darkened ways 
Made for our searching: yes, in spite of all, 
Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits.’ 


This is certainly the outline of an authentic religion, for 
Beauty does not only exist, but is also eternal and inde- 
structible (‘It will never pass into nothingness’). It is 
there not only to be contemplated but to do things for us 
(‘Some shape of beauty moves away the pall from our 
dark spirits’). It binds us to this world, and makes our 
difficult and painful passage through its dark ways worth 
while because of the joy of the Quiet Bower with which 
Beauty rewards those who serve her. All this is even more 
firmly stated in the final passage of the prologue to 
* Endymion’ : 


‘ 


Nor do we merely feel these essences 

For one short hour; no, even as the trees 

That whisper round a temple become soon 

Dear as the temple’s self, so does the moon, 
The passion poesy, glories infinite, 

Haunt us till they become a cheering light 
Unto our souls, and bound to us so fast, 

That, whether there be shine, or gloom o’ercast, 
They always must be with us, or we die.’ 


The commentary which fills in and expands this out- 
line of a religious doctrine into a philosophy of life is 
found in the famous ‘ Indolent Letter ’—* This morning I 
am in a sort of temper indolent and supremely careless ’— 
which occupies no less than 46 pages of print and was 
written to his brother and sister in America on the following 
dates, Feb. 14 and 18, March 13, 17, 19, and April 30 of 
1819. 

The context of this long letter makes it clear that he 
had endured a debilitating illness and that this was followed 
by great spiritual distress which rose to a crisis between 
Feb. 18 and March 17, during which he was forced to think 
out the purpose of his vocation as a poetic prophet in the 
context. of the rest of humanity and the whole created 
order of things. In particular, he had to square this sense 
of vocation with his experience of neglect and hostility. 


‘Endymion’ had recently been published, and the 
Vol. 290.—No. 592. R 
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‘Quarterly Review’ had treated it so outrageously that 
Shelley, in the preface to ‘ Adonais,’ accused it of being 
responsible for his death. Keats himself breaks out with 
great bitterness on the same subject : 


‘ I have no doubt of success in a course of years if I persevere 
—but it must be patience—for the Reviews have enervated 
and made indolent men’s minds—few think for themselves. 
These Reviews too are getting more and more powerful and 
especially the Quarterly, they are like a superstition which the 
more it prostrates the Crowd and the longer it continues the 
more powerful it becomes just in proportion to their increasing 
weakness. I was in hope that when people saw, as they must 
do now, all the trickery and iniquity of these Plagues they 
would scout them, but no they are like the spectators at the 
Westmister cock-pit—they like the battle and do not care who 
wins or who looses.’ 


In the last book of ‘ Hyperion,’ which he was composing 
at the same time that he was writing this letter, he gives 
a more free rein to the great distress he suffered, which 
had not only wounded his pride—almost a little thing—but 
had threatened to destroy for him the meaning of his 
universe : 
‘For me, dark, dark, 

And painful vile oblivion seals my eyes : 

I strive to search wherefore [I am so sad, 

Until a melancholy numbs my limbs ; 

And then upon the grass I sit and moan, 

Like one who once had wings—-O why should I 

_ Feel curs’d and thwarted, when the liegeless air 

Yields to my step aspirant ? Why should I 

Spurn the green turf as hateful to my feet ? 

Goodness benign, point forth some unknown thing.’ 


The ‘ unknown thing’ for which he prayed the goddess was 
a philosophy of poetic life. It must be difficult, since in it 
he must make a pattern of very diverse elements. His 
sense of the divinity all around him must be squared with 
his repudiation of much of the Christian theology and his 
hatred of the Church. His love for individual people must 
be squared with his scornful dislike of ‘the public.’ His 
persuasion of poetic vocation must be squared with the 
fact of ‘ Endymion’s ’ failure to win recognition. Just as 
the ‘ Indolent Letter ’ chronicles the processes by which he 
did it, the last book of ‘ Hyperion’ hails the victory and 
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gives the clue to the strength in which he won it. This 
book consists of a dialogue between Apollo (Keats) and the 
Muse of Poetry, in which the Muse asks why one so gifted 
should be so sad, and Apollo thrashes about in agony for 
an answer. At last he reads his own answer in the Muse’s 
expression, and declaims it : 


‘Mute thou remainest—mute! yet I can read 
A wondrous lesson in thy silent face : 
Knowledge enormous makes a God of me. 
Names, deeds, grey legends, dire events, rebellions, 
Majesties, sovran voices, agonies, 
Creations and destroyings, all at once 
Pour into the wide hollows of my brain, 
And deify me, as if some blithe wine 
Or bright elixir peerless I had drunk, 
And so become immortal.’ 


Then he turned back to his letter and resumed it, and most 
significantly he copied into it one of the most famous of all 
poems, ‘ La Belle Dame Sans Merci,’ the classic example of 
poetic romanticism, and quoted as such by every critic. 


But the personal inference is very plain. For Keats, the 
‘knowledge enormous’ which made him seem almost a 
god is La Belle Dame, and she is merciless to her servants 
and her lovers. 

His poems hail the fact that he had made a harmony of 
his experience, and his long letter explains the process by 
which he did it. But it in no way resembles a piece of 
formal philosophy, for in it Keats is simply thinking things 
out while writing at a breakneck pace. It is a poet’s 
philosophy he must find ; the point of view of the ration- 
alist and the moralist he explicitly rejects as irrelevant to 
him : 


‘I affirm, Sir, that Poetry, that the imagination, generally 
speaking, delights in power, in strong excitement, as well as in 
truth, in good, in right, whereas pure reason and the moral 
sense approve only the true and good.’ 


What he affirms has two distinct parts. He sees first of all 
the world of men and the world of animals as one 
harmonious world. The fact that some do ‘ evil’ and some 
do ‘ good’ matters nothing in the poet’s eyes because we 
read with equal pleasure about both. 

R 2 
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* Do we read with more pleasure of the ravages of a beast of 
prey than of the Shepherd’s pipe upon the mountain ? No but 
we do read with pleasure of the ravages of a beast of prey, and 
we do so on the principle I have already stated, namely from 
the sense of power abstracted from the sense of good ; and it is 
the same principle that makes us read with admiration and 
reconciles us in fact to the triumphant progress of the con- 
querors and mighty Hunters of mankind, who come to stope 
the shepherd’s Pipe upon the Mountains and sweep away his 
listening flock.’ 


What makes the pleasure is that the shepherd’s eyes and 
the warrior’s eyes are bright with what they do. The 
pleasure is in the brightness and the vitality whether 
caused by piping or by conquest. Morals have nothing to 
do with it. The brightness is the beauty, and poets are by 
vocation connoisseurs of this beauty and can stand outside 
it and aloof from it, and yet make themselves part of it and 
reflect it for others. This is their ‘ Knowledge Enormous.’ 
But here is the whole passage in which Keats puts this more 
exactly than he does anywhere else. 

‘The greater part of Men make their way with the same 
instinctiveness, the same unwandering eye from their purposes, 
the same animal eagerness as the Hawk. The Hawk wants a 
Mate, so does the Man—look at them both they set about it 
and procure one in the same manner. They want both a nest 
and they both set about one in the same manner—they get 
their food in the same manner—The noble animal Man for his 
amusement smokes his pipe—the Hawk balances about the 
clouds—that is the only difference of their leisures. This it is 
that makes the Amusement of Life—to a speculative Mind. 
I go among the Fields and catch a glimpse of a Stoat or a field- 
mouse peeping out of the withered grass—the creature hath a 
purpose and its eyes are bright with it. I go amongst the 
buildings of a city and I see a Man hurrying along—to what ? 
the creature has a purpose and his eyes are bright withit. . . . 
May there not be superior beings amused with any graceful, 
though instinctive attitude my mind may fall into, as I am 
entertained with the alertness of a Stoat or the anxiety of a 
Deer ? Though a quarrel in the Streets is a thing to be hated, 
the energies displayed in it are fine; the commonest Man 
shows a grace in his quarrel—By a superior being our reason- 
ings may take the same tone—though erroneous they may be 
fine—This is the very thing in which consists true poetry. . . .’ 


As the stoat is to the poet, so is the poet to God. He is seen 
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by God to have the liveliness of a creature ‘ who hath a 
purpose and his eyes are bright with it.’ 

This is of course sheer pantheism, but it is pantheism 
with passion in it. It is non-moral, humanist, fatalist. 
It consists of the indiscriminating worship of vitality— 
vitality of any kind, which is the very thing Keats knew 
he lacked. In consequence it is also a repudiation of 
death, which is one reason why when death approached 
Keats and pointed remorselessly to him it seemed so gross 
an outrage. Though the doctrine finds room for God, it 
finds none for a God who reveals himself. It is all deduced 
from a pondering upon experience, not from any hearkening 
toarevelation. It holds the first clause of the creed and it 
rejects all the rest. Thus out of the problems of sin in man, 
cruelty in nature, and beauty in cosmic order Keats made a 
harmony. 

If that were all, we should have to say that it is a very 
ugly harmony. But it is by no means all. For in this 
same letter Keats delivers himself in a glorious passage on 
the problem of why we human beings should ever be put 
in such a world. It is a long passage, but it is impossible 
to shorten it : 


ee 


‘Call the world if you Please *‘ The vale of Soul-making.”’ 
Then you will find out the use of the world (I am speaking now 
in the highest terms for human nature admitting it to be 
immortal which I will here take for granted for the purpose of 
showing a thought which has struck me concerning it) I say 
‘ soul-making *’’ Soul as distinguished from an Intelligence— 
There may be intelligences or sparks of the divinity in millions 
—but they are not Souls till they acquire identities, till each 
one is personally itself. Intelligences are atoms of perception 
—they know and they see and they are pure, in short they are 
God—How then are Souls to be made ? How then are these 
sparks which are God to have identity given them—so as ever 
to possess a bliss peculiar to each one’s individual existence ? 
How, but by the medium of a world like this ? This point I 
sincerely wish to consider because I think it is a grander system 
of salvation than the chrystiain religion—or rather it is a 
system of Spirit-creation—This is effected by three grand 
materials acting the one upon the other for a series of years. 
These three Materials are the Jntelligence—the human heart (as 
distinguished from intelligence or Mind) and the World or 
Elemental space suited for the proper action of Mind and Heart 
on each other for the purpose of forming the Soul or Intelligence 
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destined to possess the sense of Identy. I can scarcely express 
what I but dimly perceive—and yet I think I perceive it—that 
you may judge the more clearly I will put it in the most homely 
form possible—I will call the world a School instituted for the 
purpose of teaching little children to read—I will call the human 
heart the horn book used in that School—and I will call the 
Child able to read, the Soul made from that School and its horn- 
book. Do you not see how necessary a World of Pains and 
troubles is to school an Intelligence and make it a Soul? As 
various as the Lives of Men are—so various become their Souls, 
and thus does God make individual beings, Souls, Identical 
Souls of the Sparks of his own essence—This appears to me a 
faint sketch of a system of Salvation which does not affront 
our reason and humanity—I am convinced that many 
difficulties which christians labour under would vanish before 
it—there is one which even now Strikes me—the Salvation of 
Children—In them the Spark or intelligence returns to God 
without any identity—it having had no time to learn of and be 
altered by the heart—or seat of the human Passions.’ 


He is still probing experience and stumbling forward all by 
himself, and in isolation from the help he might have been 
given by accepting the authority and building upon the 
storied experience of either a church or an academy. Pro- 
testant that he is, he will stand only on his own feet, peer 
by his own light, and move by his own power ; and he will 
be beholden to no one else. But, quite apart from its 
high degree of intrinsic beauty, the passage marks two 
advances in the Christian direction. These are its con- 
tinuous emphasis upon individual identity and its obvious 
care for children. But it also reveals the real stumbling- 
block which lay between Keats and the Christian creed. 
He would have no religion which in any way separated him 
from the rest of mankind, and he would have only the God 
who is worshipped by all religions alike. To find Him, the 
basic God, he must go deeper than any manifestation of 
Him which appeals to any exclusive religion, for such a 
religion, by its very partiality, can apprehend God only 
in part. The pretension is at once heroic and unconsciously 
blasphemous, for it is fundamentally a claim to know more 
of the only true God than did Christ himself. 
Nevertheless, the nobility of the passage about the 
world as a vale of soul-making shines like the light, and 
cannot be hid by calling it pantheistic or amoral, nor by 
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pointing out in which ways it is less than Christian. More- 
over, in the writing of his thoughts, it sufficed to win him 
no small victory—the victory over himself. The fever in 
his blood had been caused in great part by his resentment 
over the failure to win recognition by his ‘ Endymion.’ 
The victory was a truer view of renown; and he claimed 
this victory in the great sonnet on Fame, which he com- 
posed and copied into his letter immediately after the Vale 
of Soul-Making passage. 
‘ How fever’d is the man, who cannot look 
Upon his mortal days with temperate blood 
Who vexes all the leaves of his life’s book, 
And robs his fair name of its maidenhood ; 
It is as if the rose should pluck herself, 
Or the ripe plum finger its misty bloom, 
As if a Naiad, like a meddling elf, 
Should darken her pure pot with muddy gloom, 
But the rose leaves herself upon the briar, 
For winds to kiss and grateful bees to feed, 
And the ripe plum still wears its dim attire, 
The undisturbed lake has crystal space, 
Why then should man, teasing the world for grace, 
Spoil his salvation for a fierce miscreed ? ’ 

If a man of genius rejects every form of spiritual 
authority and will harken to no religious experience except 
his own, it follows automatically that he must refuse 
allegiance to the Christian creed. He then must make his 
own religion and define it in his own sort of creed ; and the 
effort of Keats to do this represents one of the greater 
achievemeats of the human spirit. Had it been merely an 
ignoble or flippant substitute for Christianity (even for the 
very partial Christianity which seems to have been all he 
knew), it could never have won him the victory over him- 
self which the sonnet on Fame represents. But the victory 
was not permanent because there were whole acres of his 
life which it never touched ; and the truth is that even the 
noblest form of pantheism does not bring a man peace at 
the last, for it costs more than pantheism can offer to 
redeem a soul. 

It was on Feb, 14, 1819, that Keats began to write the 
long ‘ Indolent Letter.’ But in it he opened only one part of 
his grief. The other and ultimately the more serious part he 
had already disclosed to another correspondent, his friend 
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Reynolds, in a letter dated May 3, 1818. This contains 
one of the most significant passages he ever wrote. His 
manner is deceptively light and airy, and the passage is 
introduced by several sentences of pure chatter about milk- 
maids and Hogarth and Shakespeare and Wordsworth. 
Then he pauses to measure his own stature, and ‘ to be 
more explicit I will put down a simile of human life as far 
as I now perceive it.’ This simile at once recalls to any 
Christian our Lord’s phrase, ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.’ Keats did not make any reference to 
the Johannine text, but it is hard to believe that he did not 
have it in mind as he continued : 


‘I compare human life to a large Mansion of many Apart- 
ments, two of which I can only describe, the doors of the rest 
being as yet shut upon me. The first we step into we call the 
infant or thoughtless Chamber, in which we remain as long as 
we do not think—We remain there a long while, and notwith- 
standing the doors of the second Chamber remain wide open, 
showing a bright appearance, we care not to hasten to it: but 
are at length imperceptibly impelled by the awakening of this 
thinking principle within us—we no sooner get into the second 
Chamber, which I shall call the Chamber of Maiden Thought, 
than we become intoxicated with the light and the atmosphere, 
we see nothing but pleasant wonders, and think of delaying 
there for ever in delight: However, among the effects this 
breathing is father of is that tremendous one of sharpening 
one’s vision into the heart and nature of Man—on convincing 
one’s nerves that the world is full of Misery and Heartbreak, 
Pain, Sickness and oppression—whereby this Chamber of 
Maiden Thought becomes gradually darkened, and at the same 
time on all sides of it many doors are set open—but all dark— 
all leading to dark passages. We see not the balance of good 
and evil. Weare ina Mist.’ 

This leads him into further arguments about Wordsworth 
and Milton, and into a significant discourse about the 
excellencies of the protestant reformation. But he comes 
at the end to an effort of faith to dispel the mist, and to see 
into the Third Chamber, which is to be ‘a lucky and a 
gentle one—stored with the wine of love—and the Bread 
of Friendship.’ But this faith in the inherent goodness of 
things is a flash only, and it soon goes out. He was left 
in the second chamber, and all beyond it, all ‘ the mansions 


prepared for us,’ remain shrouded in a dark and a hostile 
cloud. 
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‘I look into the Chasms and a Shroud 
Vaprous doth hide them ; just so much I wist 
Mankind do know of Hell: I look o’erhead 
And there is sullen Mist ; even so much 
Mankind can tell of Heaven: Mist is spread 
Before the earth beneath me—even such 
Even so vague is Man’s sight of himself.’ 


Too soon the final test of this laboriously created philo- 
sophy was to come, and when it did, pantheism failed him, 
and his intellectual resources collapsed. His last letters 
are perhaps the most strictly unbearable documents in 
English literature. As one reads them, it is as though 
one were peeping at something indecent. Yet it remains 
sadly true that the disaster of deadly tuberculosis at an 
early age, with the consequence that he could not marry 
the girl he loved, has come the way of thousands of 
obscure young men as it came to Keats. They mostly 
bore it with dignity, but he in a manner that makes one 
want to avert one’s gaze. And yet he had what they had 
not, an immortal name to take with him to the other side. 

Keats drew his ‘ religion of beauty’ from his poetry, 
and in it he sought to express the quintessentially poetic 
view of the spiritual reality with which every religion deals. 
If the light of poetry alone can pierce the veil of mystery 
which surrounds Godhead, no one was'ever more qualified 
than Keats to hold up the torch. But in fact it is a very 
different thing from the ‘ light that shineth in darkness.’ 
The God he believed in was a non-revealing God. The 
Nature he loved not only had no need of redemption and 
salvation, but was far beyond such concepts. The Christ 
he knew was filled with bravery and moral beauty, which 
is not what the Church sees first in Him, nor what He saw 
in Himself. The religion he pleaded for was a pattern for 
the single life and a beatific vision, but needed no com- 
munity for its practice and was involved in no struggle to 
cast out evil from the world. The Church was as irrele- 
vant to it as was the Kingdom of God, and its only 
authority was the intuition of the individual. As Keats 
stated it,it was as impressive as any thought in his mind was 
bound to be. But it could not bring him to peace at the 
last. 

RoGcerR Luioyp. 
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Art. 11—THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 


FoR many years past the two bones of contention between 
Great Britain and Egypt have been the presence of British 
troops in Egypt and the status of the Sudan. Here we are 
concerned only with the Sudan and it may be convenient 
to begin by setting out the opposing ‘ statements of 
principles ’ contained in the Notes exchanged in June and 
July of last year. The British version was : 


‘(a) In view of the dependence of both Egypt and the 
Sudan on the waters of the Nile and in order to ensure the 
fullest cooperation in expanding the supplies available and in 
sharing them, it is essential that the friendliest relations should 
link the two peoples. 

‘(b) It is the common aim of Egypt and Great Britain to 
enable the people of the Sudan to attain full self-government as 
soon as practicable and thereafter to choose freely for them- 
selves their form of government and the relationship with Egypt 
that will best suit their needs as they then exist. 

‘(c) In view of the wide differences of culture, race, religion, 
and political development existing among the Sudanese, the 
process of attaining full self-government requires the co- 
operation of Egypt and the United Kingdom with the Sudanese. 

‘“(d) The two Governments therefore agree to set up forth- 
with a tripartite commission in order to help the Sudanese 
towards the goal in (6) and to assist them in formulating their 
future constitution.’ 


The Egyptian counter-proposals were : 

‘(a) The unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the Egyptian 
Crown. 

‘ (6) Self-government for the Sudanese within the frame- 
work of this unity within two years. 

‘(c) British forces and officials to be withdrawn from the 
Sudan and the present regime in the Sudan to be terminated 
immediately upon the expiry of those two years. 

‘(d) In the event of the principles outlined in (a), (6), and 
(c) being accepted, the Royal Egyptian Government agree to 
setting up a tripartite commission in order to help attain the 
goal in (b).’ 


It is claimed that the Sudan has been an integral 
part of Egypt since the beginning of history, and by an 
even more remarkable stretch of the imagination, that the 
Egyptians and Sudanese are all of one and the same race. 
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Successive Egyptian Ministers have also repeatedly 
insisted that Egypt could, if left to herself, have sup- 
pressed the Mahdi’s revolt and abandoned the Sudan only 
under British pressure. They accuse the Sudan Govern- 
ment of deliberately alienating the Sudanese from their 
Egyptian ‘ compatriots,’ retarding education and progress 
towards self-government, and attempting to separate the 
southern negroid provinces with a view to annexing them 
as a colony. 

For all practical purposes the connection between Egypt 
and the Sudan begins one hundred and thirty years ago 
with the invasion of Mohamed Ali, first Khedive of Egypt. 
The story of the next sixty years is one of gross misgovern- 
ment which lived by repression and maintained its finances 
by confiscation, extortion, and above all, the slave trade. 

In 1881 the country flamed into revolt when Mohamed 
Ahmed declared himself ‘El Mahdi el Muntazar ’—the 
Expected Guide. By the following year he had made him- 
self master of virtually the whole country and only the 
larger Egyptian garrisons held out; but the government 
in Cairo was in no position to deal with this situation. In 
the sixteen years of his Khediviate Ismail Pasha had 
accumulated a public debt of E91/. millions and the country 
was bankrupt. Reductions in the army made by his 
successor, Tewfik Pasha, led to a mutiny six months before 
the Mahdi declared himself. The summer of the following 
year found the military party under ’Arabi Pasha in control 
of the country and there were riots in Alexandria with 
serious loss of European life and property. Inevitably, 
rather than by any design of Mr Gladstone’s government, 
there followed the bombardment of Alexandria, the defeat 
of ’Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir and the British Occupation which 
raised Egypt from bankruptcy, misery, and misrule to 
solvency and independence. 

However, in 1882 Egypt had neither an army nor funds. 
It was evident that the Sudan could not be held and the 
annihilation by the Mahdi of an Egyptian force under 
Hicks Pasha made that doubly certain. In 1884 Mr Glad- 
stone’s government sent General Gordon to Khartoum to 
try to evacuate the Egyptian garrisons. How he was 
beleaguered in Khartoum and how the relief expedition 
arrived too late to save him is one of the most tragic and 
most debated stories in our history. 
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In his ‘ Modern Egypt ’ Lord Cromer devotes a chapter 
to the circumstances of the decision to abandon the Sudan. 
It is true that the ministry of the day could not make up 
its mind to take so unpopular a step and resigned when 
Britain insisted. The Khedive, however, told Lord Cromer 
that he ‘ accepted the decision to abandon the Sudan which, 
on mature reflection, he believed to be in the best interests 
of the country.’ Nubar Pasha formed a ministry and 
‘entirely concurred in the wisdom of abandoning the 
Sudan, retaining possession of Suakin.’ 

The Mahdi died soon after the capture of Khartoum 
and was followed by the Khalifa Abdullahi, of whose rule 
it is enough to say that it was even harsher than that of 
the ‘ Turkia’ and that Lord Cromer estimated that it 
reduced the population from about eight to three millions 
in thirteen years. 

Meanwhile events were moving outside the frontiers of 
the Sudan. Following the Berlin General Act of 1885 the 
Powers began to occupy the vacant spaces of Africa. 
Uganda became a British Protectorate and Eritrea an 
Italian colony, while Belgium crossed the Nile-Congo 
watershed and occupied a large tract, known as the Lado 
Enclave, which she returned to the Sudan some years 
after the reoccupation. Finally in 1896 the French sent 
Major Marchand to the west coast of Africa with orders to 
plant the tricolor at Fashoda on the White Nile. 

Clearly the Sudan could not remain a vacuum, filled 
only by misrule, and our responsibilities to Egypt made it 
essential to ensure control of the Nile valley. In addition, 
Lord Salisbury’s Government was anxious to support the 
Italians, who had been defeated by the Abyssinians at the 
battle of Adowa and were threatened by the Dervishes. 
Accordingly in 1895 they decided on the reoccupation, and 
after a series of reverses the Khalifa’s army was finally 
defeated by Lord Kitchener at Omdurman in September 
1898, although a year passed before the Khalifa himself was 
brought to bay and killed by a force under Sir Reginald 
Wingate, who then succeeded Lord Kitchener as Sirdar and 
Governor-General and set about the task of bringing order 
out of chaos and establishing an administration. 

The ratio between the British and Egyptian contri- 
butions to this enterprise in terms only of men and money 
was approximately as one-third to two-thirds, though the 
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proportion of British casualties was much greater than 
that ; but the higher command was entirely British, as 
were the great majority of officers of field rank. Moreover 
the Egyptian Army had been remodelled and trained by 
British officers and N.C.Os. since its collapse in both Egypt 
and the Sudan in the early ’80s. In short it was Britain 
who made the reoccupation of the Sudan possible. 

Immediate recognition was given to the partnership 
and to the fact that the political status of the Sudan 
differed from that of Egypt when both the British and 
Egyptian flags were hoisted on the ruins of Gordon’s Palace 
in Khartoum after the battle of Omdurman. The news 
that Major Marchand had arrived at Fashoda then caused 
Lord Kitchener to hurry south. At this meeting with the 
French leader, Lord Kitchener hoisted the Egyptian flag 
only, but, under instructions from Lord Cromer, informed 
Major Marchand that‘. . . the presence of the French at 
Fashoda and in the valley of the Nile was regarded as a 
direct violation of the rights of Egypt and Great Britain.’ 
The French eventually retired, but the tension between 
Britain and France brought the two countries within 
measurable distance of war, and it is certain that Egypt 
could not alone have maintained her position against France. 

Clearly the status of the Sudan had to be formalised 
without delay and Lord Cromer, during a visit to Khartoum 
in January 1899, told the assembled sheikhs that they 
would be governed by the Queen of England and the 
Khedive of Egypt; and a fortnight later he and Boutros 
Pasha signed the Condominium Agreement. In ‘ Modern 
Egypt’ Lord Cromer sets out the justification for the 
Agreement and the circumstances in which it was made. 
‘On no occasion,’ he writes, ‘ had a greater amount of in- 
genuity to be exercised in effecting an apparent reconcilia- 
tion between the facts as they existed and the facts as they 
were, by a pardonable fiction, supposed to exist.’ After 
rejecting annexation by Britain as only ‘ partially justifi- 
able,’ he describes what he calls a ‘ trilemma ’—the three 
arguments which were to some extent mutually destructive, 
but which had to be reconciled. 


‘In the first place it was essential that British influence 
should in practice be paramount in the Soudan in order that 
the Egyptians should not have conferred on them a “‘ bastard 
freedom ”’ to repeat the misgovernment of the past. 
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‘ In the second place, British influence could not be exerted 
under the same ill-defined and anomalous conditions as those 
which prevailed in Egypt without involving the introduction 
of the baneful regime of internationalism. 

‘In the third place, annexation by England, which would 
have cut the international knot, was precluded on grounds of 
equity and policy.’ 


The Agreement is a short document of twelve articles. 
One paragraph of the preamble alludes to‘. . . the claims 
which have accrued to Her Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, by right of conquest, to share in the present settle- 
ment and future working of the said system of administra- 
tion and legislation.” The Agreement provides inter alia 
that the British and Egyptian flags be flown together and 
that the Governor-General be appointed by the Khedive 
with the approval of the British Government, which re- 
tained the sole right of approving the appointment of 
foreign consuls. 

In his ‘ Anglo-Egyptian Sudan ’ Sir Harold MacMichael 
quotes the textbooks on international law to show that the 
juridical effect of the Agreement was to establish a separate 
state in which is vested the sovereignty of the two Co- 
domini; and the Egyptian Government itself successfully 
defended an action brought by a contractor in the Sudan 
on that very plea, the Mixed Tribunals in Cairo dismissing 
Egypt from the case on the grounds that the Condominium 
constituted a new state, distinct and independent from 
Egypt. 

However, Lord Cromer never contemplated that the 
Condominium would endure for all time, and in con- 
cluding his account of the settlement makes this far- 
sighted comment—‘ After this fashion the new Soudan was 
born. . . . It was, of necessity, the child of opportunism. 
Should it eventually die and make place for some more 
robust, because more real, political creation, its authors 
need not bewail its fate.’ Such a creation can only be based 
on the goodwill of the Sudanese. Egypt lost the Sudan 
in 1884. In 1899, with the aid of Britain and by an act 
of grace on her part, she recovered a share in the govern- 
ment and security for her water supply and southern 
frontier. Her only rights are those which derive from the 
Condominium. 


When, in 1914, Turkey took sides with Germany, 
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Britain declared a Protectorate over Egypt and the end of 
Turkish suzerainty. But a war between a Christian and a 
Moslem Power and a Protectorate by a Christian Power 
were both in themselves unpopular and recruitment to the 
Egyptian Labour Corps and Transport Corps, as carried 
out by the provincial authorities, led to graft and oppres- 
sion. In these discontents, Saad Pasha Zaghlul, a lifeiong 
nationalist who had been involved in the revolt of ’Arabi 
Pasha, saw his opportunity. He demanded complete in- 
dependence not only for Egypt but also for the Sudan, and 
raised the cry that Egypt’s rights in the Nile waters were 
endangered by the project to build a dam at Sennar on the 
Blue Nile to irrigate the Gezira plain, lying between the 
Blue and White Niles. 

Directly after the Armistice, he demanded that His 
Majesty’s Government should receive a deputation to pre- 
sent Egypt’s case and, in so doing, gave a name to the 
party now led by Nahas Pasha, because wafd means ‘ dele- 
gation.’ By this time Sir Reginald Wingate had left the 
Sudan and become High Commissioner in Egypt and urged 
that the proposal be accepted; but the Government at 
home, hard-pressed by the problems of the moment, put 
Zaghlul off. All through 1919 the agitation grew and 
assassinations multiplied, culminating in a serious rising. 
Lord Allenby replaced Sir Reginald Wingate and Lord 
Milner headed a Commission which visited Egypt and the 
Sudan to inquire into the causes of the discontent. 

The report of the Milner Commission was, of course, 
mainly concerned with Egypt and, in that connection, we 
need only note here that it resulted in 1922 in a unilateral 
declaration by Britain of Egyptian independence, but with 
certain reservations, of which one was that the status of the 
Sudan was to be the subject of future negotiations. The 
Wafd accepted independence, but not the reservations, 
and independence implied the framing of a new constitution 
under which the Sultan became King of Egypt and had to 
be deterred from adding the Sudan to his titular territories. 

Referring to the Sudan, the Commission, while recog- 
nising the common interest of Egypt and the Sudan in the 
Nile basin, considered it as ‘ out of the question that this 
connection should take the form of subjection of the Sudan 
to Egypt ’ and recommended that the Condominium should 
continue. 
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The Commission further recommended decentralisation, 
devolution of authority to native agencies, the recruitment 
of Sudanese to government posts, as they reached the 
necessary standard, and a reduction of the military forces. 
They also suggested that it was no longer desirable that the 
posts of Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief (Sir- 
dar) should be held by one person. Finally they advised 
an immediate declaration by His Majesty’s Government 
accepting Egypt’s ‘indefeasible right to an ample and 
assured water supply for the land at present under culti- 
vation and to a fair share of any increased supply which 
engineering skill may be able to provide’; and this Mr 
Lloyd George made in Parliament soon afterwards. 

Agitation and assassination continued unabated in 
Egypt and every effort was made to work up a pro- 
Egyptian movement in the Sudan. Zaghlul Pasha re- 
turned to Egypt in 1923 and to power in the following 
year. When attempts to reach a settlement with him 
proved abortive, Mr Ramsay MacDonald sent a dispatch 
in which he emphasised that his Government held them- 
selves responsible for law and order in the Sudan as an 
obligation to the Sudan people and looked to the Sudan 
Government to operate the present administrative arrange- 
ments until new ones were agreed. 

The disastrous climax of all this agitation came in 
November 1924 when Sir Lee Stack, Sirdar end Governor- 
General, was murdered in the streets of Cairo. Three days 
later Lord Allenby presented an ultimatum to the Egyptian 
Government with seven demands, of which two call for 
comment now. Egypt was required to recall from the 
Sudan all Egyptian officers and all purely Egyptian units 
of the army and to accept an increase in the area to be 
irrigated in the Gezira from the agreed limit of 300,000 
acres ‘ to an unlimited figure as need may arise.’ 

Egypt rejected both these demands. The first was 
carried out by the Sudan Government, not without clashes, 
and the Sudan Defence Force was formed to replace the 
Egyptian battalions, which returned to Egypt, and the 
black Sudanese battalions, which were disbanded. Sir 
Geoffrey Archer, who succeeded as Governor-General, held 
no military appointment. It may be noted here that 


Egyptian units returned to the Sudan under the treaty of 
1936. 
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The threat of a diminution of Egypt’s water was a 
grave blunder and there is room for doubt whether it had 
the support of the Government in London. It could only 
have been enforced by breaking pledges repeatedly given 
and was calculated to give colour to just those fears which, 
for years past, the Wafd had sought to instil into the minds 
of the Egyptian peasants. Actually the demand was never 
pressed and, in 1929, Britain and Egypt made the Nile 
Waters Agreement, which has operated without friction 
since then, although native opinion in the Sudan thinks 
that Egypt’s share is excessive. 

During the late 1920’s Egypt went through a series of 
political crises, and successive efforts, made by Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr Henderson, to come to terms over 
the Sudan all broke down. When, however, Mussolini 
developed his forward policy in North Africa and then 
invaded Abyssinia, negotiations were re-opened in a more 
realistic atmosphere which led to the treaty of 1936, of 
which the terms followed the lines of previous drafts, but 
with an important addition to the Article which continued 
the Condominium, providing that no foreigners should be 
recruited for government posts for which Sudanese were 
available. 

That the defence clauses stood Egypt in good stead in 
the Second World War is a matter of recent history. Not 
only was she not called upon to defend her own territory, 
but she did not appear to feel herself under any obligation 
to lift a finger to help the Sudan when attacked by Italy 
from Eritrea. No sooner, however, was the Axis defeated 
and the threat from that quarter removed, than she pressed 
for the recasting of the treaty. Mr Bevin welcomed Sidky 
Pasha to London and agreed with him a draft treaty, to 
replace that of 1936, with two protocols, of which the first 
referred to the Sudan and read : 

‘The Policy which the High Contracting Parties undertake 
to follow in the Sudan (within the framework of the unity 
between the Sudan and Egypt under the common Crown of 
Egypt) will have for its essential objectives to assure the well- 
being of the Sudanese, the development of their interests and 
their active preparation for self-government and consequently 
the exercise of the right to choose the future status of the 
Sudan.’ 

It went on to provide for the maintenance of the status 
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quo until that was changed by agreement, after consulting 
the Sudanese. As was inevitable, there was a premature 
disclosure of the terms of the draft. The phrase in brackets 
was received with consternation in the Sudan by all except 
the pro-Egyptian extremists, but with jubilation in Egypt 
and appeared to conflict with the assurance which Mr 
Bevin had recently given the House of Commons that 
. no change should be made . . . as a result of treaty 
revision until the Sudanese have been consulted through 
constitutional channels.’ Confronted with this storm, Mr 
Bevin sent to Sidky Pasha a draft ‘ letter of interpretation ’ 
which the latter indignantly refused to accept, and re- 
signed. Later Mr Bevin explained to the House of 
Commons that he had felt justified in alluding to a ‘ sym- 
bolic dynastic union’ in order to secure an agreement 
which would have so greatly benefited all three parties. 

Egypt’s next move was to appeal to the Security Council 
for the cancellation of the treaty on the grounds that it was 
obsolete and, in any case, contrary to the U.N. Charter. 
The Council failed to pass any resolution, but what did 
emerge from the debates, with a remarkable approach to 
unanimity, was that the Sudanese should be allowed to 
decide the future of their own country. 

Nokrashi Pasha used the platform of Lake Success to 
attack the ‘ British ’’ administration of the Sudan, which 
he described as ‘ not a howling success.’ Its record over 
more than half a century is well known and needs no 
detailed defence here. In 1899 the people, pitifully reduced 
in numbers by famine and war, were in a state of destitu- 
tion. The revenue was insignificant, the tribal system 
disrupted, the slave trade was rampant and, in consequence, 
the negroes of the south were hostile to government, which 
they connected only with slave raids. Now the budgets 
show considerable surpluses, there are an efficient network 
of railways and steamers carrying produce and merchandise 
to and from a modern harbour at Port Sudan and a large 
irrigation scheme which represents a substantial proportion 
of the wealth of the country and which, with its system of 
profit-sharing, is a model, both technically and socially. 
The Gordon Memorial College, founded by Lord Kitchener, 
has attained university college status and throughout the 
country there are schools of all grades and hospitals in 
numbers which are still being increased. These services 
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are largely staffed by Sudanese judges, administrative 
officers, doctors, teachers, engineers, and agriculturalists. 

But the acid test is the degree to which the Sudan 
Government has succeeded in fitting the people for self- 
government. The first tasks under Sir Reginald Wingate 
were to build up an administration, organise finance, sup- 
press the slave trade, and pacify the southern provinces. 
During these years the tribal sheikhs were encouraged to 
re-establish their traditional authority, but no formal steps 
were taken towards devolution, although a beginning was 
made in a parallel direction when, in 1913, the first Sudanese 
officials were appointed to administrative posts. Then 
came the war of 1914, when the Sudan was deprived of 
many of its British officers and had on its hands a war of 
its own against the Sultan of Darfur. The early 1920's 
were marked by political disturbances, fostered by Egyptian 
propaganda. Partly in consequence of this, there were 
hesitations and many of us who served in the Sudan at that 
time tended to forget the guiding consideration which Lord 
Cromer, speaking forty-five years ago about the Middle 
East in general, impressed on the writer when he bade him 
remember that ‘ these people always prefer a bad govern- 
ment of their own to a good government of somebody 
else’s.’ But there was no question then—and there had 
been none since—of whether to hand over their own govern- 
ment to the Sudanese, but only of the timing, in their best 
interests, of successive steps to that end. As early as 1921 
Sir Lee Stack had set the course towards devolution and 
the year 1926 saw the appointment of Sir John Maffey 
(now Lord Rugby) as Governor-General. His Civil Secre- 
tary was Sir Harold MacMichael and these two neither had 
hesitations themselves nor were tolerant of them in others. 
During the next twenty years direct administration pro- 
gressively gave place to delegation to native authorities, 
both of judicial powers based on tribal custom and of 
administrative functions through a system of Local Authori- 
ties, who levy their own rates and whose authority is 
being extended to cover all the functions of local authori- 
ties in this country. 

The Sudan Government and both political parties sent 
representatives to Lake Success and the proceedings 
awakened a new political awareness in the country. Feel- 
ing that the time was ripe for the next forward step, the 
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Sudan Government framed the Executive Council and 
Legislative Assembly Ordinance, which, contrary to the 
usual practice, they submitted before promulgation to the 
two Co-domini. The British Government raised no objec- 
tions and the Egyptian Foreign Minister agreed, subject to 
minor amendments ; but his colleagues refused to support 
him and, in June 1948, the Governor-General promulgated 
the Ordinance, as he had full power to do. 

This constitution has worked satisfactorily for three 
years and has afforded useful experience to Sudanese 
Ministers and Members of the Legislative Assembly. The 
Ordinance was deliberately drafted so as to lend itself to 
amendment in the direction of the grant of fuller powers 
and the modification of controls, such as ‘ reserved ’ and 
‘excepted ’ subjects and the power of the Governor-General 
to ‘ certify ’ essential legislation. The Assembly is, at this 
writing, engaged in considering the necessary changes in 
the Ordinance and the Electoral Law, which at present 
provides for direct secret ballot in the towns and indirect 
voting in the country districts. This arrangement is likely 
to continue, but with an increase in the number of con- 
stituencies voting direct. 

Political parties have tended to group themselves round 
the Sudan’s two religious leaders. Sir Sayed Abd-el- 
Rahman el Mahdi is the posthumous son of Mohamed 
Ahmed, the latest of the many aspirants to the title of 
Mahdi. The cult, which is somewhat nebulous, is some- 
times connected with the heterodox Shia branch of Islam 
and, ini view of the history of the movement in the Sudan, 
the Government obviously had to keep a very watchful eye 
on it, particularly in the early days. 

In 1914 the Sultan of Turkey was still Caliph of ortho- 
dox Islam and the Sheikh el Senussi, head of a puritanical 
sect in the Libyan deserts, took sides with Germany and 
Turkey. Sayed Abd-el-Rahman, with considerable courage 
and acumen and with no inhibitions about orthodoxy, 
threw his full weight on to the British side ; but the posi- 
tion of his rival, Sir Sayed Ali el Mirghani, head of the 
orthodox Sunni Khatmia ‘ Tariqa,’ was more delicate and 
he tended, or was thought to tend, to sit on the fence. 

The two men present a striking contrast. Sayed Ali, 
of pure Arabian stock and head of a family who have been 
religious leaders for generations, is neither by breeding, 
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tradition or temperament a politician. By lack of decisive- 
ness, he has drifted into a negative position. Sayed Abd- 
el-Rahman’s father was a boat-builder from Dongola in the 
north before he became an ascetic and then a revolutionary ; 
and his mother was from Darfur in the extreme west where 
the Arab strain is faint. He grew up under a political 
cloud, but has steered an astute course, maintaining his 
position as his father’s son without falling foul of estab- 
lished authority. As a farmer and man of business, he has 
amassed a large fortune from cotton, which makes him the 
only financially independent political force in the country. 

About twenty-five years ago, Sayed Abd-el-Rahman 
made a bid for political power and has never relinquished 
that ambition. Despite the defeat which his father in- 
flicted on Egypt he is reported to have been offered the vice- 
royalty of the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown. During 
the Mahdia the Khatmia were heavily suppressed and it was 
natural that Sayed Ali and his supporters should move 
towards Egypt, not because they are pro-Egypt, but 
because they preferred the Egyptian connection to a second 
Mahdist domination of the Sudan. 

While only the Ashigga and some industrial manual 
workers, who have been indoctrinated with an Egyptian 
version of communism, can be said to be anti-British, all 
parties have in common a desire to be rid of the Con- 
dominium. They do not wish to serve any master and find 
the position of trying to serve two, who are at loggerheads 
with each other, doubly irksome. They ask what other 
countries, such as Libya, to take the latest example, which 
has just attained independence, have got which the Sudan, 
with a record of unswerving loyalty through two wars, has 
not got. 

The abrogation by Egypt in October last of the treaty 
of 1936 and the Condominium Agreement inevitably re- 
sulted in much confusion of thought and kaleidoscopic 
changes in the pattern of political parties and groups. It 
must suffice to record a few of the more important develop- 
ments. Both the British and Sudan Governments gave 
immediate assurances that Egypt’s action in no way 
modified the policy, to which both governments were 
committed, of leaving the question of their ultimate status 
to the Sudanese, but the welcome accorded tothese pro- 
nouncements was tempered by the mention in them of the 
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continued validity of the Condominium, which all parties 
wish to be rid of, although their motives differ. On the 
other hand, Egypt’s maladroit attempt to impose on 
the Sudan a very limited constitution alienated all but the 
extreme pro-Egyptian party, and Sir Sayed Ali el Mirghani 
issued a personal statement repudiating Egyptian pre- 
tensions. 

Before the Egyptian Parliament had finally committed 
itself, His Majesty’s Government made yet another attempt 
to come to a working agreement on the Sudan. They 
suggested, subject to Sudanese acceptance, a resident 
International Commission to advise on constitutional 
developments. Besides representatives of the two Co- 
domini, the U.S.A. and probably the Sudanese were to 
be invited to join; and they proposed an agreed date for 
self-government as a preliminary to free choice of final 
status. Safeguards for Egypt were offered in an inter- 
national guarantee of Nile Waters agreements and the 
establishment of a Development Authority. When the 
Egyptian Parliament passed the appropriate decree-laws, 
Mr Morrison replied in a speech at Acton that we would not 
in any circumstances sell the Sudanese as the price of settle- 
ment on defence and pointed out that Egypt was offering 
to the Sudan a very limited freedom and much less than 
she claimed for herself. When the Legislative Assembly 
met in Khartoum on October 25, the Civil Secretary, Sir 
James Robertson, assured members that the Sudan 
Government would press on towards the goal of self- 
government and that there would not, as some in the first 
confusion had feared, be any hiatus in the administration 
as the result of Egypt’s action. The Assembly passed a 
resolution deploring the attempt to impose a constitution 
made in Cairo. 

In March of last year the Governor-General appointed a 
Commission, with Mr Stanley Baker, a Judge of the Sudan 
High Court, as Chairman, to advise him on the first steps 
to be taken towards full self-government—namely an 
interim constitution under which the country should decide 
its final status and form of government. Working in an 
encouraging spirit of compromise, the Commission had, by 
October last, agreed on draft proposals for a constitution, 
but had not yet considered a new electoral law. During 
October the members met informally and some of them 
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signed a telegram to the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations asking for an international commission to super- 
vise the establishment of full self-government. This 
approach was outside the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission, had the effect of splitting it in two, and inevitably 
led to its dissolution by the Governor-General. 

Since this incident there have been attempts to form a 
centre party to enlist those who are unwilling to accept 
either a Mahdist or an Egyptian monarchy. The move- 
ment has lacked cohesion in its early stages and is un- 
popular with both the extreme wings because it cuts across 
established party lines. If it gains ground it would have 
the great advantage of pulling political thinking out of the 
rut of the traditional antagonisms between the Khatmia 
and the Mahdist ‘ Ansar’ which are, at least in origin. 
religious. 

When the Civil Secretary communicated to the Legis- 
lative Assembly the terms of the offer which Britain had 
made just before Egypt finally committed herself to 
abrogating the Treaty and Condominium, he was care- 
ful to add a rider to the proposal for ‘ an international 
guarantee of Nile Water agreements’ and stressed *‘ that 
this does not mean an international guarantee of the exist- 
ing agreement in perpetuity, but of any agreements that 
are come to from time to time between Egypt and the 
Sudan.’ We have also promised to Egypt her fair share 
in any increase in the volume of water which engineering 
skill can provide. The guarantee must, therefore, be 
elastic and seems to imply, as suggested, the creation of a 
Development Authority, which must, perforce, be inter- 
national because Egypt and the Sudan are both interested 
as users—and to some extent competitive users—of the 
silt-bearing flood waters of the Blue Nile, which is a 
seasonal river. For an increase in perennial water Egypt 
looks to the White Nile, across which Egypt has already 
built a dam at Gebel Aulia, a few miles above the junction 
of the two rivers at Khartoum. To increase further the 
available water will imply works on the Great Lakes in 
Uganda and a canal to by-pass the swamps in the southern 
Sudan where the loss by evaporation is enormous. Some 
day Ethiopia will have to be brought into the picture, 
because Lake Tsana, the source of the Blue Nile, lies in her 
territory. It is well seen that, whatever the future status 
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of the Sudan may be, the ‘ Unity of the Nile Valley ’ is not 
attainable. 

It is the British connection which has brought the Sudan 
to the moral and material well-being which she enjoys to- 
day. Her friends await her decision with deep solicitude 
and the hope that she will not risk those assets by being in 
too much of a hurry to dispense with advice in her internal 
affairs or support in her international relationships. 
Broadly speaking, the choices of status open to her seem 
to be an isolated independence, with all the risks of 
Egyptian irredentism; dominion status in the British 
Commonwealth ; or whatever measure of autonomy and 
voice in the sharing of irrigation water Egypt may be 
prepared to offer her. We have promised that the free and 
unfettered choice shall be hers and that it shall be put to 
her as soon as, but not before, it has been possible to set 
up a representative legislature competent to speak for 
the country. Successive British Governments——National, 
Labour, and Conservative—have repeated these pledges in 
the most categorical terms time and again during the past 
six years; and the last of the series have been those given 
by Mr Herbert Morrison in October and by Mr Eden in 
November of last year after Egypt had abrogated the 
Condominium. Egypt insists on linking the questions of 
Middle Eastern Defence and the status of the Sudan. The 
Sudan has had fifty years of good government and recent 
events in Egypt have not tended to popularise the idea of 
Egyptian rule. Ifthe Sudan’s choice disappoints Egyptian 
pretensions, the difficulty of a settlement will be greatly 
increased. But it may be that, given the offer of a really 
satisfactory and practical guarantee of her water supplies, 
common sense may in time prevail. 

F, C. C. BALFourR. 





VALE ET AVE! 


I 


Ring down the curtain! A great life is ended: 
Self-sacrifice and service were his days ; 

No gain he sought but every good befriended. 
And grieving is too personal for praise. 


II 


Ring up the curtain! With our hearts all greeting 
To Youth so dedicate in every breath. 


Flow on, brave river, pride and sorrow meeting 
In the bowed figure, Queen Elizabeth ! 


GORELL 


February 6, 1952. 
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‘A Soldier’s Story,’ by General Omar N. Bradley (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode) is a clear, straightforward record by a 
skilful, successful, and outspoken general of the campaigns 
in North Africa to Tunis, across Sicily to Messina, and 
across Europe from the landing in Normandy in June 1944 


to the Elbe in May 1945. General Bradley is naturally 
pleased with his successes in the campaigns, but he does not 
try to cover up his errors—nor those of other people. He 
writes, of course, from the American point of view, which 
was certainly not always the same as the British, but he is 
fair in his judgments, though, excusably, personal feeling 
is shown occasionally. The military details of the cam- 
paigns are interesting ; still more so are General Bradley’s 
sidelights on the eminent persons, military or otherwise, 
concerned with the war. It was no easy job to serve over 
people like General Patton, a magnificent leader in offensive 
warfare, but of very hot temper, impulsive, and not over- 
subordinate. General Bradley also at times found it diffi- 
cult to serve under, or with, Field-Marshal Montgomery, 
who, he felt, was too much inclined to demand for himself 
the most spectacular fighting and more than his fair share 
of the troops. This reached a climax during the German 
attack in the Ardennes in December 1944 when General 
Bradley felt that ‘Monty’ had not given the American 
armies the credit due to them, and indeed he said that 
rather than serve under ‘ Monty ’ he would go home. The 
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outstandingly attractive figure is General Eisenhower, a 
great tactician as well as a great organiser and a con- 
summate diplomat in smoothing over troubles between 
rival Americans and between them and the British. 
General Bradley has many human touches in the book, 
including the highly unconventional language used by 
high-ranking Americans—the term ‘sonuvabitch’ being, 
it seems, specially popular! This is an interesting and 
instructive book. It would be a better one if it had been 
written with more of the dignity due to the author’s high 
distinction. 

‘Mission with Mountbatten,’ by Alan Campbell- 
Johnson, C.1.E., O.B.E. (Robert Hale), is a work which 
no serious student of modern India can afford to overlook. 
It is the day-to-day record of Lord Mountbatten’s Press 
Attaché during the fifteen months of his tenure of the 
office of Viceroy and Governor-General. Mr Campbell- 
Johnson was deeply in his confidence and knew all that 
was going on behind the scenes, and was present at many 
of the momentous interviews and conferences with political 
leaders, Indian and Moslem, princes and service chiefs. 
The process of handing over power to India was in the 
eves of the Home Authorities proceeding too slowly under 
Lord Wavell, and Lord Mountbatten was sent out to 
hurry matters. This he did so effectually that the transfer 
took place in August 1947 instead of in June 1948 as 
arranged. Some people agreed with the views expressed by 
the ‘Manchester Guardian’ which complained of the 
hustle with which the withdrawal was carried out and 
the tossing away of responsibility, ‘ departure turned into 
cut and run.’ More correct was Lord Ismay’s remark : 
‘ India in March 1947 was a ship on fire in mid-ocean with 
ammunition in the hold. By then it was a question of 
putting the fire out before it reached the ammunition. 
There was no option before us but to do what we did.’ 
Lord Mountbatten’s energy, determination, skill, and 
attractive personality were invaluable in such an emer- 
gency. He dominated the often difficult and obstinate 
Indian leaders—even Gandhi. Jinnah is shown as both 
difficult and ill-mannered. By contrast Mr Nehru comes 
out well. Most difficult and elusive of all was the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and with him even Lord Mountbatten 
failed. The whole book is a well-deserved tribute to Lord 
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(and Lady) Mountbatten for fine statesmanship and it is an 
illuminating record of notable events. 

In times like the present when it is fashionable to write 
much decorated and highly coloured history, which is but 
little removed from fiction, it is a relief to come to sound, 
pure, real history written in delightful and well-balanced 
language, lucid and accurate. Of such history Dr H. M. 
Gooch is a most eminent exponent and his ‘ Maria Theresa 
and other Studies’ (Longmans) amply fulfils the necessary 
conditions. Half the book is given to studies of Maria 
Theresa and her son Joseph II and her daughter Marie 
Antoinette, as shown in her and their letters. After that 
there are excellent studies on modern historiography, the 
French Revolution, Lord Acton, Harold Temperley, his- 
torical novels, and our heritage of freedom. We get a 
most life-like portrait of Maria Theresa, conscientious, 
obstinate, conservative, fretting at opposition, full of 
anxiety, and supremely matriarchal, really fond of her 
children but never slow to admonish them. On the other 
hand we are shown Joseph anxious for reforms, well- 
meaning, fretting at the frustrations of co-regency with 
his mother, somewhat priggish, and finally ineffective— 
and then Marie Antoinette, bright and attractive, pitch- 
forked at sixteen into the most corrupt court in Europe 
at Versailles, married to Louis, a ‘blameless, colourless, 
tongue-tied, and well-intentioned mediocrity ... in a word 
a royal misfit!’ With Marie Antoinette ‘the pursuit of 
pleasure, hitherto her pastime, became her passion. She 
never took life seriously till it was too late to repair the 
mischief she had wrought in her first four years on the 
throne.’ Maria Theresa realised what was going on, but her 
admonitions were unheeded. It is all a tragedy simply 
and convincingly told without any meretricious adornment. 

‘Timber Building in England from Early Times to the 
End of the Seventeenth Century,’ by Fred H. Crossley 
(Batsford), is a notable work on a subject which has not 
been over-written. Many readers may be surprised to 
learn that there was timber work even in Stonehenge, 
though of course it is realised that in early days, when 
forests were plentiful and transport of stone very difficult, 
fortresses, houses, churches, and all kinds of building were 
dependent on timber, and obviously even after stone and 
bricks became available timber was (and still is) absolutely 
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necessary for interior work. Mr Crossley divides his book 
into two parts—firstly, building devoted to religious pur- 
poses, monasteries, churches, steeples, belfries, roofs, 
porches, doors, and lychgates ; secondly, secular building 
including forts and castles, bridges, windmills, timber- 
framed houses, roofs, ceilings, and carved decoration. 
The reader cannot fail to admire Mr Crossley’s deep and 
wide knowledge of his subject and his evident personal 
acquaintance with so vast a number of buildings. The 
book is packed with detail and cannot be read lightly, but 
proper study of it is greatly rewarding. ‘The more than 
200 illustrations are worthy of a Batsford book—and no 
higher compliment can be paid. 

Whoever suggested the title ‘How Strong is Russia?’ 
for Mr T. Zavalani’s book (Hollis and Carter) was doing it 
a signal disservice. Ninety-nine out of a hundred pros- 
pective readers will construe the question as meaning: 
How strong is Russia as a military power? The answer 
to this by so well-informed a student as Mr Zavalani, who 
has seen much of Soviet Russia from the inside, might 
indeed be valuable. Some authorities put the number of 
men under arms in Sovietdom as nearly three million, 
others at under two. One estimate gives 175 Soviet 
divisions in Poland and Germany : another maintains that, 
however many may be the divisions, a Soviet division is 
numerically but half its Western equivalent. And, what- 
ever the size of the personnel, what is the size and con- 
dition of its transport and what is the efficiency of its 
repair departments ? It is one thing to send a few picked 
planes and crews to gain experience in Korea, and we may 
be sure that Communist China has to pay dearly for them : 
quite another to fly hundreds of sorties daily, when the 
entire military organisation is under relentless pressure. 
Again, are the Russian generals of to-day likely to be more 
effective than their forebears have proved in history ? 
Of the 380 or so submarines claimed for the Soviet Union, 
how many are modern, powerful, long-range craft ? 
These are among the questions in everyone’s mind. To 
them Mr Zavalani supplies no answer, nor attempts to 
supply any. Instead, denying his title, he has compiled a 
careful, useful work of solid study on Soviet Russia’s 
economic aims, processes, and achievements. This will 
serve the purpose of economic students and save them 
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time in looking up authorities. But it has not a tithe of 
the interest that an answer would have had if given by 
Mr Zavalani to his own question. Out of 238 pages of text 
not quite three are devoted to ‘The Armed Forces.’ 
What an opportunity missed by Mr Zavalani ! 

Much has been written lately about Hitler’s tactical 
mistakes and his interference with his generals; and this 
book, ‘Hitler’s Strategy,’ by F. H. Hinsley (Cambridge 
University Press), comes at an opportune moment, for 
it deals not so much with the execution of Hitler’s plans 
as with his strategy in the war as a whole. The sources 
from which the evidence is drawn are mostly contemporary. 
Of particular interest in this connection are ‘ The Fiihrer 
conferences on naval affairs’ which contain the complete 
minutes of Hitler’s war-time conferences with his Com- 
manders-in-Chief attended by the C.-in-C. Navy (Admiral 
Raeder). The most important of the remaining docu- 
ments were introduced at the Nuremberg Trial, and to 
these the author, of course, has had access. The book is 
none the less interesting for the preponderance it gives to 
the evidence from Naval sources, as the war at sea and 
the deadly U-boat struggle, in particular, played such a 
vital part in the final outcome. 

The reasons for Hitler’s hesitancy in embarking on 
‘Sea Lion’ (the invasion of Britain) and for his fateful 
decision to attack Russia are fully dealt with by the author. 
He makes it clear that up to the collapse of France, Hitler’s 
strategy was completely successful. After that his plans 
were vague and hesitant, and the initiative passed to the 
Allies. He realised he had lost the war by the autumn of 
1942, and there was nothing then to do but to play for time 
and dream of secret weapons. The war could not be 
liquidated by negotiation, nor could Hitler surrender. 

Finally, says the author, it may be argued that, but for 
Hitler, Germany would never have begun the war; it is 
not possible, however, to claim that, but for Hitler, 
Germany would still have avoided defeat in the situation 
which existed after 1942. Germany was already well and 
truly defeated. 

‘Monckton Milnes: The Flight of Youth,’ by James 
Pope-Hennessy (Constable), is the sequel to ‘ Monckton 
Milnes: The Years of Promise ’ and completes the life. The 
author has done his work exceedingly well and presents us 
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with a vivid portrait of a man of many interests, con- 
siderable talent, and much assiduity, who never attained 
the success expected in his youth. He was a Yorkshire 
squire who disliked all sport, a landowner without country 
tastes, who liked his house, Fryston, only as a social centre 
for house parties and as a home for his books, a man of 
letters, a keen bibliophile, an active politician and M.P. 
for many years (though, in spite of his abilities, no Prime 
Minister was moved to give him office), a happy husband 
and father, a churchman (conventional rather than devout) 
of upright private life, yet who treasured in his library a 
remarkable collection of erotica of openly pornographic 
nature in elaborate French bindings. Above all he was a 
lover of gossip (spiced with scandal). He went every- 
where, had many eminent friends, and was always ready 
to try something new—but wherever he went he gathered 
and recorded gossip. Swinburne called him Lord Tattle 
of Scandal. He supported many worthy causes and was 
specially kind to needy men of letters. The book is a 
picture of mid-Victorian life, social, and to a much less 
extent political, told with much skill, at times suitably 
barbed. Mr Pope-Hennessy really makes his subject live 
—and that is well-deserved praise. 

‘Glyn Philpot, 1884-1937,’ with an introduction by 
A. C. Sewter and a foreword by Thomas Bodkin (Bats- 
ford), is an imposing quarto volume and a well-deserved 
tribute to an artist of great distinction, who gained much 
appreciation in his lifetime and became an R.A. at an 
unusually early age. Since his death he has rather dropped 
into the background, but doubtless his fame will blossom 
again some time. He was always ready to try new styles 
and between 1910 and his death changed several times, 
though always typical of the best aspirations of his time. 
Reproductions of over 130 of his works are given, including 
eight full pages in colour, and these give good opportunity 
of considering the range and variety of his work, for it is a 
far cry from Bishop Gore or Dr Montague James to Venus 
and Cupid (very vividly coloured) or The Journey of the 
Spirit (three nude figures) or Negro with Folded Hands. 
Illustrations are also given to show Philpot’s work as 
engraver, sculptor, theatre designer, and book illustrator. 
He accomplished much in an all-too-short life and would 
certainly have developed further if more years had been 
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granted to him. This record will make a strong appeal to 
the discerning in art. 

‘English Popular Art,’ by Margaret Lambert and 
{nid Marx (Batsford), aims to show how rich and diverse 
English popular or traditional art has always been. The 
authors have been pioneer collectors and students of 
the subject and to-day are the leading authorities on it. The 
chapters deal with carving, metal, painting, textiles, pot- 
tery, glass, and printing, and include, among many other 
things, ship’s figureheads, shop and inn signs, tombstones, 
weatherecocks and vanes, horse brasses, firebacks, house- 
hold ornaments, wall paintings, silhouettes, glass paintings, 
printing, knitting, smocking, embroidery, pottery figures, 
slip ware, Nailsea work, spun, twisted, and lustre glass, 
toys, pipes, broadsides, chapbooks, trade cards, paper 
games, and valentines. It must be admitted that much 
of the art is crude and somewhat primitive, but it has an 
attractively vigorous individuality of its own and it is 
usually highly instructive of the customs, thoughts, and 
manners of the day. The volume is packed with informa- 
tion and is adorned by eight pages of coloured illustrations, 
56 in halftone, and numerous line blocks in the text. It 
is a most useful guide to a little-known subject. 

‘Pétain, Patriot or Traitor. A History of France 
During the Occupation,’ by Sisley Huddleston (Dakers), 
is an apologia for, and eulogy of, that most controversial 
figure. Philippe Pétain in 1914 was a general who had 
never seen a shot fired in anger and who was on the 
point of retirement. Four years later he was a famous 
Marshal of France and the hero of Verdun. But he was 
always cautious, lacking the dash of Foch and inclined to 
defeatism. In 1940 he was asked to undertake responsi- 
bilities which no man over eighty should ever shoulder. 
He willingly undertook them, convinced that France must 
collapse and that he in some mystic way through tribula- 
tion would be her saviour. Mr Huddleston maintains that 
by staying in France Pétain pursued the wisest and most 
honourable course and that by calculated inertia, ruse, or 
plain refusal he lessened the impact of the occupying 
Germans. He further pleads that after 1942 all power 
was taken from Pétain and he was a figurehead, yet he 
emphasises the important part he took in resistance, 
which looks like claiming the best of both sides. Readers 
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would like to know more about Mr Churchill’s alleged 
agreement with Pétain after the establishment of the Vichy 
Government. The author says definitely that it existed 
and if so it was highly important—but why has Mr Chur- 
chill never told us anything about it ? Of Pétain’s over- 
weening conceit and convinced Anglophobia we see but 
little in this book, yet they greatly influenced his conduct. 
Mr Huddleston is an able counsel for the defence, not a 
judge holding the balance. He gives a horrifying picture 
of the clearing up of France after liberation and of the 
crimes of the worse part of the Resistance, including gaol 
birds and criminals killing more of their own compatriots 
than Germans. We are told that there were far more 
executions and murders than in the Terror of 1792-5. 
And, says Mr Huddleston, most might have been avoided 
if General de Gaulle had been willing to work with Pétain. 
That would seem to be asking too much in the circum- 
stances of 1945. Mr Huddleston dislikes De Gaulle, as 
do many other people, owing to obvious defects in his 
character and manner. Pétain may have had the better 
manner, but Mr Huddleston carries his whitewashing too 
far. 

‘Books are Essential,’ including contributions by 
Sir Norman Birkett, James Lonsdale Hodson, Michael 
Joseph, W. R. Munford, Cadness Page, and Hubert Wilson 
(André Deutsch), is a small work of real importance to all 
interested in books. It sets forth views on the present 
position and its problems and difficulties as seen by the 
well-educated reader, the author, the publisher, the public 
librarian, the commercial librarian, and the retail book- 
seller. Naturally the views do not always agree, as it is 
human to consider that mistakes or mis-judgments are 
made by other people rather than oneself, but all the 
writers express themselves frankly, clearly, and with honest 
desire to help, and all agree that it would be a national 
disaster if the book trade were to collapse. All are agreed 
also that in dealing with books (as indeed with other 
matters) Whitehall typifying the bureaucratic mind is not 
always as wise as it thinks it is. The general public should 
learn much from this small book. 

Hither in self-reproach or in extenuation Mr Harry T. 
Moore in his ‘ Life and Works of D. H. Lawrence ’ (George 
Allen and Unwin) confesses that of ‘the making of books 
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about Lawrence there seemed no end.’ His own con- 
tribution is what he describes as ‘ doctoral dissertations ’ 
and ‘ was submitted originally in partial fulfilment of the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy.’ How a book could 
‘ partially fulfil a degree’ is not clear. His study, pains- 
taking, accurate, and laden with the paraphernalia of 
scholarship, has the virtues and vices of its class; it is, 
however, merely ridiculous when it claims that ‘ Lawrence 
is one of the richest reading experiences of our time ’— 
a period during which, to mention only a few, Hardy, 
Kipling, Conrad, Yeats, and G. M. Hopkins were still 
creating! The reading public in this country, if small, is 
not moribund and has moved a long way from the 
adolescent outpourings of ‘The White Peacock’ and ‘Sons 
and Lovers.’ Largely ignoring Lawrence’s life-like creative- 
ness when dealing with the background and people of the 
mining community he knew so well, Mr Moore joins what 
were rightly called the Lorenzophiliacs when he concen- 
trates on Lawrence as a ‘ philosopher,’ sociologist, critic, 
poet, and disseminator of schoolboyish pornography. 
He tells us that Lawrence stated that the inception of 
‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ dated from his early days 
when Edward Garnett said to him, ‘I should welcome a 
description of the whole act.’ If so, Garnett did a dis- 
service to decency and small service to literature. Mr 
Moore devotes almost as much space to ‘ Chatterley’ as 
he does to ‘Sons and Lovers’ and bespatters his pages 
with remarks about ‘ Lawrencean male characters,’ ‘ com- 
petent’ -proletarian maleness’ and ‘warm phallic love 
songs.’ ‘An American friend tells me,’ he writes, ‘ that 
Lawrence’s romances have been of incalculable service to 
genteel society out there’! Sir Edward Marsh was nearer 
the truth when he wrote: * Surely the sex business isn’t 
worth all this damned fuss ? ’ 

‘A Window on a Hill,’ by Richard Church, illustrated 
by C. W. Bacon, N.R.D. (Robert Hale), is a volume of 
essays on country subjects, nearly all in this country— 
54 of them in 190 pages. They were written in the 
author’s oast house, converted into a most desirable 
dwelling, looking over Kentish orchards, fields, and woods, 
and his own well-loved garden. These provide endless 
subjects for description and reflection—all sides of country 
life at all seasons of the year and in all weathers. The 
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essays are all slight, but in Mr Church’s skilled and 
experienced hands they make an attractive even though 
somewhat haphazard collection—a very good bedside book 
which can be opened anywhere with pleasure. The illus- 
trations are excellent and well chosen. 

‘Necessary Evil,’ by Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson 
(Constable), is primarily the life of Jane Welsh Carlyle, but 
as her husband must play a leading part in that remarkable 
marriage drama the book is also a study of Thomas. The 
title might well be ‘ Listen to my tale of woe,’ for the atmo- 
sphere all through is thick with complaints and vocal 
discontent. Jane indeed could be witty and sprightly, but 
her wit is usually tinged with acid and her sprightliness is 
easily turned sour. She was neurotic, hypochondriac, very 
outspoken, very critical and intellectually vain, determined 
to hold her own in literary circles and not be just a shadow 
of Thomas. He, as shown in this book, was really im- 
possible, entirely self-centred, impervious to sympathy for 
the feelings of others, obsessed with his own dyspepsia, 
heavy with irritation, sarcasm, complaints and despair 
from which he could seldom be coaxed or roused. When 
they were apart they could write charming and loving 
letters to each other: as soon as they came together the 
friction began again. Yet at heart they really were fond 
of each other. This book gives a one-sided picture. If 
Thomas was really like this his company could not have 
been so much sought after by the Ashburtons and so many 
others socially and intellectually eminent. We are told 
that he was a wonderful talker, but who would gather it 
from this? We can realise more of Jane’s charm, when 
she wanted (all too seldom) to show it, and she was a quite 
remarkable letter writer. As was only to be expected 
Mr and Mrs Hanson display their customary skill, thorough- 
ness, and erudition, but how welcome a little more sunlight 
among the clouds would have been. 

Readers inclined to the study of criminology and its 
treatment in our law courts will find much to interest them in 
‘The Life and Cases of Mr Justice Humphreys,’ by Stanley 
Jackson (Odhams). Undoubtedly Sir Travers Humphreys 
has been one of the most outstanding advocates and judges 
in the criminal courts during the present century. For 
many years he was a Counsel to the Treasury and so found 
himself taking part in a remarkable succession of sensa- 
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tional cases, first as junior then as leader. To some extent 
the book suffers from this, as many of the cases are so well 
known that to go over them in detail is unnecessary, and yet 
something more than a bare reference is required, so that the 
accounts given sometimes seem neither one nor the other. 
There is also the additional handicap inseparable from 
restrictions imposed by a biography of a living man. 
Bottomley, Crippen, Seddon, Bywaters and Thompson, 
Oscar Wilde, Mrs Barney, Haigh—a remarkable list of 
sensations and Sir Travers was in them all. He lacked the 
brilliance of a Rufus Isaacs, F. E. Smith or Carson or the 
wit of a Darling, but he had the great qualities of thorough- 
ness, lucidity, conciseness, great knowledge of the criminal 
law and on the bench dignity and impartiality. 

‘Nelson’s Band of Brothers,’ by Ludovic Kennedy 
(Odhams), is a record of a very remarkable company, 
mainly formed by Nelson, who naturally dominated his 
colleagues, though many would have reached eminence 
even without him. Fremantle, Foley, Hallowell, Berry, 
Troubridge, Hardy, Ball, Saumarez, Thompson, Hood, 
Louis, Collingwood, Hoste, Blackwood, and Keats—all 
fine sailors, some still famous, others forgotten, but all 
satellites round the sun of Nelson. As the author says, 
it was ‘ the unswerving devotion to their interests which 
made Nelson so loved by all who served him.’ <A very 
fair picture is given of him, and his faults are not glossed 
over. As one of his captains said of him, ‘ he was little 
in little things but by far the greatest man in great things 
I ever saw.’ Once again, as with all works on Nelson, 
we have to wonder what would have happened if only he 
and Lady Hamilton had never met and that sorry chapter 
in his life had never been written. This book covers the 
years from 1795 to 1805 and so includes the Mediterranean 
campaigns and the Nile, Copenhagen and the Baltic, and 
Trafalgar. Mr Kennedy has used his material with skill 
and has produced a really human and gripping story of 
great men. 
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